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There is as much profit in livestock 
now as at any time in the past ten years. 





Fifty-two million acres that formerly 
grew horse feed are now producing sur- 
plus food for man. 





Sweet clover hay of good quality 
proved practically equal to alfalfa in a 
recent cattle feeding test in Minnesota. 





Rickets in swine ordinarily means too 
much corn, barley, oats and middlings 
and not enough skimmilk and alfalfa or 
clover hay in the feed. 





The best dairy cows produce in a 
month one and one-half times their 
weight in human food. 

One of the highest producing dairy 
cows will produce as much human food 
in a year as 12 good steers. 





The presence of contagious Pleuro- 
pneumonia in the United States and the 
embargo placed upon American cattle by 
the British government was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the estahlishment of the 
Federal Bureau of Animal Industry by 
act of Congress, May 29, 1884. Six weeks 
later, the disease was discovered in IlIli- 
nois and in the following year in Mis- 
souri and Kentucky.. The United States 
was officially declared free of the disease 
on September 26, 1892. Its eradication 
cost the Federal government $1,509,000. 


In 1711-14, rinderpest spread through 
Europe killing 1,500,000 cattle. 





At the Illinois Experiment Station land 
was reduced in value to $73 per acre by 
continuous cropping in corn year after 
year, made worth $161 by the use of 
manure, lime and phosphate; $242 an 
acre by a rotation of corn, oats, and 
clover, and $328 by this crop rotation plus 
an application of manure, lime and phos- 
phate. 





Milk from contented cows (on pasture), 
eggs from sun-bathed hens, the stocking- 
less, sleeveless fad for women, quartz 
mercury sun lamps, irradiated yeast—all 
are symptoms of the new form of sun 
worship which is sweeping the world 50 
centuries after primitive man on the 
banks of the Nile bowed low in recogni- 
tion of the life giving qualities of the sun. 





In the annual report of the Iowa dairy 
herd improvement association it is shown, 
that if the 1,314,000 cows in that state 
were replaced by 795,675 cows, having an 
average production equal to that of the 
testing association cows, the same quan- 
tity of butterfat would be produced as is 
now being produced at a saving of $15,- 
759,200 per year in cost of feed, to say 
nothing of the saving in the cost of milk- 
ing and caring for the 518,325 displaced 
cows. 
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At present one to three cases of un- 
dulant fever per week are reported in 
Sweden. 





Cancer is relatively rare in the black 
race and more frequently in the yellow 
race, without being as widespread as it 
is in European and American countries. 





The U. S. Public Health Service em- 
ploys more than 5,000 men and women 
and expends appropriations aggregating 
approximately $11,000,000 annually. In 
addition to the 5,000 regular employes 
of the U. S. Public Health Service ap- 
proximately 4,500 state and city health 
officers are employed at a nominal salary 
(usually $1.00 a year) by the federal gov- 
ernment to aid in the collection of mor- 
bidity reports and in other ways. 





The death rate for white troops in the 
U. S. Army averaged 30.97 per thousand 
per year prior to the Mexican War. At 
the beginning of the Spanish-American 
War it had dropped to 9.79 per thousand. 
It is now 2.19 per thousand, a decrease 
of 92.9 per cent since pre-Mexican War 
days. This is the equivalent of a saving 
of the lives of 3,456 soldiers annually in 
our present army due to the progress of 
medicine and the efficiency of the Medi- 
cal Department of the Army. 





Yellow fever, once the terror of the 
south, is probably the best example that 
can be cited of a disease almost entirely 
wiped out of existence by science. At one 
time there were periodic outbreaks in 
every southern state, and throughout 
Central America and parts of South 
America, and Africa. Now the disease is 
found only in a few isolated districts of 
South America and Africa. The fight 
against yellow fever was won when it 
was discovered that the disease is trans- 
mitted in nature solely through one par- 
ticular species of mosquito—Aedes aegypti 
(Stegomia). Since the discovery of the 
means whereby yellow fever is transmit- 
ted, there has been only one outbreak 
(1905) of it in the United States. 
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In 1919 Poland adopted compulsory 
vaccination against smallpox. The dis- 
ease has progressively decreased since 
that time, and has now almost disap- 


peared. 





DAIRY OUTLOOK* 

The storage of butter was unprofitable 
in 1929 and again in 1930. 

The number of milk cows on farms is 
2.4% larger than the number a year ago. 

The milk produced per cow on January 
1, 1931, is nearly 2% greater than a 
year ago. 

The outlook is for increased produc- 
tion of dairy products and continued low 
prices during 1931. 

The number of milk cows on farms 
January 1, 1931, was 22,975,000; on Jan- 
uary 1, 1930, 22,443,000, and on January 
1, 1929, 21,800,000. 

Creamery butter produced was 60 mil- 
lion pounds, (3.7%) less in 1930 than in 
1929. This was due to the drought dur- 
ing the summer; the production during 
the last two months of the year being 
greater than for the same months of 
the preceding year. 

On the New York market the average 
price for butter in December was the 
lowest for that month since 1910, and 
the 1930 average price of butter was the 
lowest since 1916. 

The steady reduction in the number 
of work stock is expected to still further 
reduce the demand for feed for their sup- 
port. This will tend to keep dairy feeds 
at low prices. 

The price of butter, fluid milk and 
other dairy products are still in a favor- 
able position with reference to grain 
prices. 

Reducing the cost of production is a 
major problem confronting the dairy in- 
dustry. It means greater care in the se- 
lection of milk cows, a greater amount of 
culling out of low producers, and far 
more skill in feeding and the general 
management of the dairy herd. 


—_ U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington, 
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According to reports, 8 per cent to 10 per 
cent fewer sows will farrow spring litters 
in Missouri in 1931 than farrowed in the 
spring of 1930. This coupled with the 
fact that the 1930 fall pig crop in Mis- 
souri was 11.6 per cent less than the fall 
crop of 1929, indicates that there will be 
a decrease in swine marketed from Mis- 
souri farms during 1931. If there is a 
corresponding decrease in pig production 
in other corn belt states, there will be 
less than fifty million swine produced and 
marketed in 1931. The average annual 
production for the last 10 years has been 
over 50 million. 





In 1904 the cattle population of this 
country was 64,000,000, of which approxi- 
mately 44 per cent were dairy cattle. Of 
this number about 17,500,000 were milk 
cows. If one cow in five was used for 
production of market milk, it would in- 
dicate that 3,500,000 cows were kept in 
market dairies. In 1929 the cattle popula- 
tion was 56,000,000. In this number there 
were about 20,000,000 milk cows, but to- 
day over 55 per cent of the milk cows 
furnish milk for the fluid milk markets, 
which indicates that we now have three 
times as many cows in market dairies as 
there were in 1904.—Hoard’s Dairyman. 





VETERINARY PUBLICITY IN 
KANSAS 


The Kansas Veterinary Medical Asso- 
ciation is carrying out a program ar- 
ranged by its Committee on Public Rela- 
tions that should benefit the veterinary 
profession of the state a great deal. 

An article under the heading “Live 
Stock Health, Auspices Kansas Veteri- 
nary Medical Association” appears each 
week in the Kansas Farmer, one of the 
Capper publications and the leading agri- 
cultural publication in the state. In- 
cluded in the head is a small half-tone 
portrait of Dr. L. E. Brunscher, president 
of the Association, and each article con- 


tains a half-tone of the writer of the ar-_ 


ticle. 


This series of articles will be continued 
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at least throughout the year and this 
means that 52 times during 1931 the farm- 
ers of the state will be reminded of the 
veterinary profession and its achieve- 
ments and supplied information on vet- 
erinary subjects suitable to their require- 
ments. 


The series was begun with an article 
by R. R. Dykstra of Manhattan, discuss- 
ing “The Need of a Farm Community for 
Skilled Veterinary Service.” Other ar- 
ticles in the series that have already ap- 
peared are: “Rabies not a Summer Dis- 
ease” by C. W. Bower; “Tuberculosis 
Under Control, Why Not Attack Bang’s 
Disease” by W. M. Dicke; “Bangs Dis- 
ease on the Increase But Can Be Con- 
trolled Effectively” by S. L. Stewart; 
“Mineral Deficiency in Live Stock” by 
S. L. Stewart. 


The articles are carefully prepared and 
average about a thousand words in 
length. Of course, the Kansas association 
is not the fifst to have thought of this 
plan for exploiting the services of the 
profession to the live stock industry, but 
they are the first to carry it out. When 
one takes into consideration the difficulty 
of getting material of this sort into pub- 
lications circulating in rural commun- 
ities, one must conclude that in addition 
to supplying good material for its depart- 
ment, the Kansas association was more 
than fortunate in the friendly attitude of 
the publisher, Senator Capper. The suc- 
cess of the Kansas association should ma- 
terially aid other state associations to 
carry out a similar plan since Senator 
Capper’s prestige in the farm paper field 
is such that practically all other agricul- 
tural publications look with favor upon 
projects that have received his approval. 


The chairman of the Public Relations 
Committee, Dr. S. L. Stewart, is respon- 
sible for collecting the articles and pre- 
paring them for publication. It is said 
that he had some difficulty in obtaining 
articles in the beginning, but now has 
about 20 on hand, and is assured of a 
sufficient number to last through the 
year. 











FTER having made over 24,000 
A calls the past twenty years in a 

general country practice, we can 
vouch for the fact there is no monotony 
in this kind of work. 

We have noticed a radical change in 
our hours since the advent of the auto 
and radio. People now stay up later. 
The old fashioned girl used to get up and 
help her mother with breakfast ; now her 
modern sister gets in just in time to eat 
it. With the exception of seed-time and 
harvest or other busy times of the year, 
about the only person rising early is 
Grandpa. After he has awakened every- 
body about five a. m. with some unneces- 
sary wood chopping, he remains quies- 
cent all day, and hits the hay just about 
the time his grandson is stepping out. 

We still receive our gréatest number 
of calls from six to nine o’clock in the 
morning, and from five to nine o’clock 
at night. With dairymen having cows 
freshening throughout the year, we no- 
tice less of the typical “spring work” 
than in former years. If the weather is 
bad, we can always expect a call out on a 
dirt road. This keeps us in practice put- 
ting on and taking off chains, and also 
keeps our vocabulary up to par so that 
we can talk intelligently to a sheep herder 
or a typical buckaroo. 


On account of our rather rough coun- 
try, tractors have not proved as success- 
ful as in more level sections. The smaller 
ranch owner, operating several hundred 
acres or less has found ten or twelve 
horses the most economical. There is, 
no doubt, a place for tractor farming, and 
the writer has always thought a great 
many men who abuse horses but who 
like machinery should stick to mechanical 
methods. The farmer who has diversi- 
fied and who has been careful, thrifty and 
sailed close to the financial shore, is not 
crying for government relief. What he 
does object to is the high price for every- 


Everyday Veterinary Practice 


By E. T. BAKER, Moscow, Idaho 
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thing he buys and the low price for most 
of his products. For example, a year 
ago, when wheat was $1.15, a certain 
brand of flour. was $2.05 a sack. Today, 
with wheat 48c a bushel, we purchased 
another sack of this flour and paid $1.80. 
We find expenses in practice are just as 
high as in war times. Gasoline is 30 
cents; oil 35 cents a quart; chains $8.75; 
medicines, instruments and accessories 
as high as ten years ago. In other words, 
while our gross business may remain the 
same as in prosperous times, our net has 
shrunk fully one-fourth. 

With horses getting older and fewer 
colts coming on, we notice more dental 
work and more digestive disorders. With 
new crops, such as sweet clover and field 
peas, come new troubles. Taking blood 
samples for the abortion test, and treat- 
ing horses for Gastrophilus larvae, with 
the later lines of treatment for milk fever, 
have opened new fields of endeavor. The 
man who is prepared to meet these new 
conditions will find his income increased, 
even in these times of economic depres- 
sion. 

A general practice gives one the time 
to study new methods of administering 
medicines or biologics. Why not com- 
pound your everyday “mixtures” in such 
a palatable form so they will be easy to 
give. Why not handle your dental cases 
just as gently as you would like: to be 
treated yourself? In floating teeth, why 
not examine the mouth carefully with a 
flashlight to see what is necessary to do, 
and then do it just as quickly and with as 
little discomfort as possible? We use a 
speculum only when absolutely neces- 
sary, and then we let the animal close its 
jaws every so often if we get into a tedi- 
ous job. 

Another thing, the practitioner learns 
he cannot be a wizard at everything in 
his work. Some men excel in surgery; 
others diagnosis; some are natural-born 
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research men and others are good Speak- 
ers, writers or business men. One vet- 
erinarian may have the knack of treating 
cattle with success, another succeeds 


with swine practice, while a number of 


the old timers could locate lameness in 
a horse with a passing glance. In other 
words, when we learn our limitations, 
and take a rather humorous viewpoint of 
our knowledge and ability, we will get a 
lot more out of life than being as full of 
pompous dignity as an old hoot owl with 
a touch of lumbago. 

Good health is a necessary adjunct to 
making a living in practice. There are 
thousands of fads and diets and health 
doctrines that may or may not be worth 
anything. The writer has found out sev- 
eral things that has helped him in his 
routine work. First of all, we gargle the 
throat well with any good antiseptic 
morning and night. We average about 
one cold every three years since doing 
this. We also apply an eye lotion to our 
eyelids morning and night, and we have 
had no eye trouble. Driving in an open 
car for some years gave us more or less 
conjunctivitis, but after using the fol- 
lowing mixture: One ounce each of 
camphor water and boric acid solution, 
with two grains zinc sulphate, we have 
eliminated that trouble. We have never 
had to use glasses, and particularly not 
since the country went dry. We believe 
that a light evening meal is conducive to 
health, and we use a coffee with the caf- 
feine deleted. Outside of this, we eat 
and drink everything. in sight. We al- 
ways wear rubbers or hightops, and cov- 
erails in barns and corrals so that we do 
not carry around the aroma of an old 
fashioned livery stable or cow barn. We 
use aromatic antiseptics and rubber 
gloves and thus avoid that newly disin- 
fected stock car odor. We like to have 
enough leisure to enjoy life as we go 
along, and when one is free from finan- 
cial worries it seems to benefit the entire 
family. After all, what is the use of try- 
ing to make a large amount of money 
for relatives to scrap over and at the 
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same time overlook the better and pleas- 
ant things of life? A competence for old 
age; enough to weather the bad years, 
and a comfortable home is about all that 
any one can get out of life. 

The following cases are a few that oc- 
curred in daylight when we happened to 
have our camera along. We might say 
we have a Graflex, a 3A kodak and a spe- 
cial vest pocket kodak ready for action 
when anything out of the ordinary comes’ 
along. In summer, when the daylight is 
brilliant, a fiftieth or a hundredth of a 
second, with the aperture at fll or fl6 
will be about right. In winter, unless in 
bright sunshine on snow, we use the 
aperture wide open and one-twenty-fifth 
of a second. We might add that in pho- 
tography we rank a very ordinary ama- 
teur. 

Extensive Burn in Horse 


One morning last August about six 
o'clock the firebell rang, and pretty soon 
a large blaze was seen. An old stable, 
about a hundred feet long, formerly used 
in the fair grounds, caught fire. About’ 
a dozen horses employed in grading work 
were housed in it, and before they could 
be untied and driven out, seven were 
burned to death, and one big mare, 
scorched on one side from her ears to 
the hip. The other animals escaped. 

This mare was a great pet of the owner 
and he asked us to do everything possible 
to save her. While she looked like an old 
biblical burnt offering, she had not in- 
haled much smoke and there were no pul- 
monary symptoms. We gave her a 
Reeks’ capsule, some sterile camphorated 
oil, and a tenth of lobelin. She was 
loaded in a truck and taken home, while 
we made up a gallon of a saturated solu- 
tion of picric acid which was applied with 
a small spray pump. The owner gave 
another application that evening and the 
next morning. 

By this time the hair was coming off 
in handsful, and the odor was far from 
being appetizing. Part of one ear came 
off, and a large slough was present in the 
shoulder. The weather was very warm, 
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and the flies began to hover around. 
However, the animal ate well, and 
seemed to be all right internally. 

The next day we mixed up several gal- 
lons carron oil, with one-half ounce car- 
bolic acid to the gallon, which was ap- 
plied with a soft kalsomine brush morn- 
ing and night. After the second applica- 
tion of this, the animal would stand per- 
fectly still and allow the burnt portions 
‘of skin and muscle to be taken off the 
surface. We used seven gallons of this 
oil on the case. On several places where 
there was much suppuration, a dusting 
powder was applied. We also used five 
pounds of the following healing oint- 
ment: Balsam of Peru, four oz.; sali- 
cylic acid, eight oz.; beeswax, four oz.; 
petrolatum, five pounds. Fowler’s solu- 
tion was given for several weeks, and 
three doses of mixed bacterin. Three 
months later, with the exception of rather 
abbreviated ears, and several light places 
on the skin, the animal seemed as good as 
new. 

Shoulder Abscesses 

While collar galls and large fibrous ab- 

scesses can be greatly reduced by injec- 














Shoulder abscess 


tions of fibro-sol or sodium iodid, the 
quickest method is to “whack ’em out,” 
or, to use a more scientific nomenclature, 
extirpate the pathological tissue by sur- 
gical excision. 
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This animal had been doctored by sev- 
eral kind owners with such humane treat- 
ment as blue vitriol, powdered arsenic, 
powdered may-apple, caustic balsam and 
all kinds of blisters. The animal was as 
jumpy as an old maid in a haunted house, 
and when we cast our innocent brown 
eyes on his shoulder, he returned our 
gaze with a vicious handshake of both 
front feet. 

We finally got our twitch on his nose, 
and by the way, if you bore two holes in 
a buggy spoke and use sash cord, the 
twitch will stay “put.” We injected 
some procaine solution around the ab- 
scess, and painted the whole area with 
equal parts of tincture of iodin and 
ether. We then removed the twitch and 
talked politics for about twenty min- 
utes. We applied the twitch again, and 
grasped the abscess with a pair of vul- 
sellum forceps. Taking a scalpel, not 
too sharp, we began cutting from above 
down. We like to take a little healthy 
tissue along with it. The knife being 
not very sharp, keeps bleeding down to a 
minimum, although we usually have to 
slip the hemostats on several vessels. We 
then dust over the entire wound a dust- 
ing powder, composed of equal parts tan- 
nic acid, powdered alum and boric acid. 
Any good healing ointment or balsam 
can then be used, the kind, depending on 
the time of the year, so as to keep the 
flies away. We always use some sys- 
temic treatment in addition, such as bac- 
terins and potassium iodid internally. 
When one works fast, the animal tries to 
get away and so far, we have never yet 
been struck at while doing the actual 
operation. 


A Three-legged Hampshire Lamb 

Our next case was a freak of nature— 
a lamb born with only one hind leg. The 
animal had developed severe lameness in 
its only hind foot, and consequently was 
out of luck as far as standing in comfort 
was concerned. We found a small piece 
of glass between the cleft of the hoof, and 
a very foul smelling abscess, something 
like our old friend, bovine footrot. Re- 
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moving the glass, we cleaned out the ab- 
scess and applied a pledget of oakum well 
saturated in equal. parts tincture iodin 
and ether. Recovery took place in about 
ten days, and the lamb has regained its 
standing in the community. 


Sore Eye in Horse 


While helping to combine oats, this 
horse developed a very sore eye. An ex- 
amination revealed an oathull adherent 
to the cornea. 

Our usual line of treatment is to insert 
a grain of quinin and urea hydrochlorid 
in the inner canthus of the eye. This pro- 
duces profuse lachrymation, and some- 
times loosens the offending object. How- 
ever, we had to take a small pledget of 
cotton and finally got it loose. When 
there is a white spot remaining, we like 
to use powdered calomel twice daily. In 
this case we merely gave the owner some 
eye lotion to instill in the eye by means 
of a small wad of cotton. Dip the cotton 
in the solution and then squeeze a few 
drops out. We do not like to use eye 
droppers around the eyes of animals. In 
some cases, subiodid of bismuth will 
give excellent results. Argyrol, protar- 
gol, and a host of other mild antiseptics 
can also be used. 


Sterile Foxes 


A client owned a bunch of silver and 
blue foxes of an evidently non-breeding 
variety. Their fur appeared dead, and 
they looked as wild-eyed as a rancher 
when he gets his tax statement. The 
owner was feeding cheap salmon, some 
fearful and wonderful home made mix- 
tures, composed of meat trimmings, corn 
meal and other truck or auto accessories. 
These foxes were also hosts to almost 
every known kind of internal and ex- 
ternal parasite. They also lacked ex- 
ercise, but with the exception of being 
sterile, out of condition, anemic, and as 
inactive as a government farm board, 
they seemed all right. 

What we do not know about fox rais- 
ing would fill a much larger book than 
what we do know, but we fell back on 
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old Mother Nature for our suggestions 
to this client. 

We advised a clean up of the pens, to- 
gether with vermifuges and dusting pow- 
ders. Raw meat was advised, and some 
ground squirrels were trapped. A live 
squirrel in a fox pen lasted just as long 
as a Chicago gangster in the wrong pre- 











Oak hull in eye 


cinct. Chasing these squirrels seemed to 
give the mental stimulus necessary, for 
the foxes began to perk up. Charcoal 
and iodized calcium was added to the 
diet, and the results, so far, have been 
highly satisfactory. 


Foundered Sheep 


In our country thousands of sheep are 
brought down from the mountains and 
pastured on the grain stubble before be- 
ing taken to the home ranch for the win- 
ter. Our section of the country produces 
perhaps over twenty million bushels of 
wheat, oats, barley, peas and other grain. 
The sheep owner pays the farmer so 
much per day for grazing over this 
stubble and the sheep clean the fields up 
in great shape. 

This particular band of 1,800 ewes had 
been turned into wheat stubble that had 
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yielded over-45 bushels to the acre and 
the combine had not been able to take 
care of all the grain. The sheep had a 
great feed, and early one Sunday morn- 
ing we were called out to see them. We 
found about 50 dead, and counted 110 
sick, in varying stages of illness. The 














Foundered sheep. Over 70 were lost in wheat 
stubble 


rest of the band were hurried over to an 
oats stubble. 

In these acute indigestions of sheep, we 
have a combination of founder, tympan- 
ites, colic, and acute inflammation of the 
stomachs and intestines. The rumen 
swells tight, as the wheat ferments, and, 
in many cases the animal succumbs from 
dyspnea. As a rule, when a sheep is un- 
able to get up itself, it dies getting well. 

First of all, we must treat the bloat. 
We take eight ounces oil eucalyptus ; one 
pint sulphuric ether; four ounces chlor- 
oform; four ounces gum camphor; one 
pint aromatic spirits ammonia, with 
enough turpentine to make a gallon. Six- 
teen ounces of this is mixed with enough 
light red mineral oil to make a gallon, 
and the sheep is given a two-ounce dose 
of this carefully on the tongue every half 
hour, as indicated. Those showing great 
weakness are given some camphorated oil 
and lobelin hypodermically. If at all pos- 
sible, and the fly season were over, a 
rumenotomy would be indicated, but the 
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price of the animals does not seem to 
justify this procedure, and the time could 
not be spared. ; 

After the acute fermentation has sub- 
sided, we give the animals two-ounce 
doses of our bovine purgative on the 
tongue three times daily. For the feet 
symptoms, we apply an oil—one ounce 
oil cajaput to a pint of turpentine, colored 
red. 

Of the 110 treated twenty died before 
night, making a loss of about 70 head. 
We have had cases where over 300 died 
in a single forenoon, especially when they 
could fill up on frozen alfalfa. We usually 
keep half a dozen syringes on hand, and 
have them all in use in a field hospital 
like this. 

Snuffles in Rabbits 


Owner of more than a hundred big, 
pure-bred Chinchilla rabbits asked me 
about his herd, bunch, band, drove or 
what do you call a grand lodge of rab- 
bits? The animals exhibited the general 
symptoms of snuffles, and acted like the 
victims of canine distemper. 

We gave each “critter” a cubic centi- 
meter of hemorrhagic septicemia bacterin ; 
advised a thorough disinfection of the 
pens, and mixed a tablespoonful of muco- 
septone in well sweetened water, one gal- 
lon. After the nasal symptoms subsided, 
we added potassium dichromate to the 
drinking water; suggested he feed whole 
oats, with the alfalfa, and throw a little 
lime carelessly around the pens. Several 
more passed on to rabbit heaven, but the 
survivors made a good recovery, and 
since then all has been peaceful in the 
colony. 

Tetanus in Horse 


During the time we have been in prac- 
tice here, we have probably had a dozen 
cases of tetanus to treat, and all on one 
ranch, near the city septic tank. In fact, 
some years ago, a fifteen year old boy, 
driving a team, had a runaway, and was 
thrown against a barbed-wire fence 
around this tank. In a few days he de- 
veloped tetanus and died. 

This horse was used for general farm 
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work, and was pretty well advanced when 
we were called, as the owner thought he 
was merely stiff from some sprain or fall. 

As we once invested several dozen dol- 
lars in antitoxin for a horse that later 
died, and the owner moved away with- 
out reimbursing us, we advised destruc- 
tion of the unfortunate victim. This was 
done. 


Eclamptic Convulsions in Cow 
On Hallowe’en night we were sum- 
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halter put on her, and tied her to a fence 
post, and then had her bedded down. Be- 
fore we left we gave her three ounces 
dextro-glucose in 120 cc. water, hypo- 
dermically, and also some more lobelin 
and atropin. 

The owner said he had never seen a 
“sicker” cow, and he had slim hopes of 
an ultimate recovery. However, the next 
morning he called up and asked if he 
should feed and milk her as usual. Be- 

















Abdominal rupture in advanced pregnancy. Enlargements in udder are feet of calf 


moned about nine miles out in the coun- 
try to seea cow. According to the owner 
she was having “fits,” and acted like she 
had attended a country dance and was 
full of high-powered moonshine. 

When we arrived, we found a five-year- 
old Shorthorn cow throwing herself 
around in general. She had been fresh 
for-several weeks, and our diagnosis was 
eclampsia. 

We immediately gave her a tenth of 
lobelin, a quarter of atropin, and 250 cc. 
calcium gluconate hypodermically. We 
also administered on the tougue several 
syringes of our boyine laxative, which 


_has plenty of glucose in it. We had a 





fore using the calcium gluconate and 
dextro-glucose we used to lose most of 
these cases. 


Abdominal Rupture in a Cow 


A large, muckle-dun-brindle-yellow Jer- 
sey slipped and fell December 5th. She 
was due to calve the week before Christ- 
mas. On December 12th, the owner called 
me out to see her, and we took some pic- 
tures. She was acting “funny,” the owner 
said, but after we examined her, we ad- 
vised leaving her alone, and turning her 
into a big box stall. We gave her a laxa- 
tive. On December 19th, she had a pair 
of twins and has been doing fine ever 
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since. However, the rupture is very 
prominent and we advised him to milk 
her for some time and then fatten her for 
beef. In other words, when it comes to 


obstetrics, when you don’t know what 
to do, don’t do anything. Use watchful 
waiting, and you will not be “rebarassed,” 
like Andy. 
Taking Blood Samples 
There is a vast difference between per- 
forming venipuncture in a pure-bred Hol- 





Wooden block for holding vials in taking blood 
samples 

stein or Jersey, and trying to locate the 
jugular in a grade cow, with hair two 
inches long and a very poorly defined 
jugular furrow. 

This fall a prominent university pro- 
fessor died from what was diagnosed as 
undulant fever. Dairymen were urged 


to have their cattle abortion tested, so 
we started in with not much equipment, 
as before then there had been little call 
for this kind of work. 

We like to carry our equipment in a 
separate bag, and we use the following: 
Record book and pencils; hypodermic 


‘skin over the vein. 
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syringe for cleaning out needles; Jacobi 
bleeding needle; Case bleeding needle; 
extra needle tubes; small hone; tourni- 
quet ; big, strong halter, and a rope halter; 
bull holders; blood sample vials ; wooden 
block for holding vials, and a quantity of 
sterilized test tubes for use in case of 
gargety COWS. 

We have found proper restraint is half 
the battle. Have the head secure; adjust 
the tourniquet around the neck; hold the 
vial in the mouth, and then, compressing 
the jugular with the fingers and thumb of 
the left hand, slip the needle through the 
Now, with a quick 
thrust, puncture the vessel. As the blood 
comes, we slip the vial over the needle, 
and fill it. We place this in the wooden 
block, in hole marked No. 1, and so on 
down the line. We pull out the needle 
as quick as we can, and while the owner 
is adjusting the halter on the next cow, 
we clean our needles, and _ perhaps 
sharpen them. 

Of course, in pure-breds and where one 
wants to be ultra-aseptic, we paint the 
area with equal parts tincture iodin and 
ether. However, if one does the work 
quickly ; keeps the needles clean, and does 
not have to advertise in the local paper 
for a missing jugular, there is very little 
danger of infection. We charge $1.25 
per head, which includes the agglutina- 
tion test and all other expenses. Of 
course, if veterinarians want to do this 
work for nothing, that is their privilege, 
but we regard it as worth our price, and 
the owner thinks more of it if a proper 
fee is charged for careful work. 











Band of 1,800 sheep on Idaho wheat stubble 
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Treatment for Gastrophilus 


A client had fourteen head of horses 
not doing well, and when we suggested 
giving them the “bot” treatment, he was 
willing. 

We might say that years ago we had 
some trouble giving capsules to horses. 








Administering capsules to horse—First step 


We did not have the “knack” of it, and 
almost dreaded giving medicine that way. 
One day we were out on a sheep case 
with an old practitioner, and he was 
called to see a sick horse and invited us 
to go along. With no effort, he slipped 
down three capsules, using an old balling 
gun. On our way back, we admired his 
skill, and he felt so flattered he volun- 
teered to show us his method. We prac- 
ticed until we could administer a No. 10 
capsule to a cayuse before he had time to 
think about it. 

First place your left hand on the an- 
imal’s nose. With your balling gun 
ready, slip this on the right side of the 
mouth, through the interdental space, 
and up over the tongue. The animal will 
now open its mouth, and, with a quick, 
dexterous “poosh,” slip the capsule on 
the back of the tongue, eject it, and with- 
draw the balling gun. Give the nose a 
slight pinch, and the animal, astonished 
with so much going on in so short a time 
and so close to where it lives, will gulp 
the capsule. It is a combination of the 
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Notre Dame shift and Minnesota spread. 
However, this gastrophilus treatment is 
going to become popular, and the future 
will undoubtedly see more horses, so it 
behooves practitioners to become profi- 
cient in administering capsules. Even 
the tightest horse owner can see the bene- 
fits accruing from this treatment, when 
any necessary dental work and general 
tonics are given in addition. We think 
a dollar a head is very reasonable. 


Western Scenery 
In our sheep work over the wild and 
woolly west, we see many scenic spots, 
such as mountains, gorges, coulees, lakes, 
rivers, precipitous canyons and evergreen 
forests. 











Administering capsules in “bot treatment”— 
Second step 


Near the beautiful waterfall herewith 
shown is a sheep ranch, running over 15,- 
000 head. One of the herders told me 
about a thrilling encounter he had last 
spring. He had been working hard all 
day dipping sheep, and lay down on the 
ground, wrapping a blanket around him. 
He dozed off to sleep, and suddenly woke 
to feel something cold nestling against 
his neck. He had just sense enough to 
roll away as quick as he couid, which 
was four times faster than he was accus- 
tomed to moving. Getting up and turn- 
ing on his flashlight, he saw a big rattle- 
snake, evidently trying to get warm. We 
have frequently been told by old timers 
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a snake will only bite when coiled, and 
Wwe suggested to the herder he might 
have added some knowledge to science 
by ascertaining if this is really true. We 























































Western waterfall in the sheep and rattlesnake 
country 


treated a cow bitten by a rattlesnake this 
summer. She was as cold and clammy 
as a banker’s heart, and we gave her the 
regular milk fever treatment. She recov- 
ered, but we do not claim to have made 
an important discovery. We only know 
we received twenty dollars for the call, 
which is probably better than a scientif- 
ically dead cow. While working in the 
snake country, high top boots and the 
ability to jump backward about nine feet 
in nothing flat, are essential to a long 
and useful life. 


And so we close these chronicles of 
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practice. In some of the cases we have 


heen successful; in others, the contrary. 


Some of the work was paid for in cash; 
others credit, and in a few we shall prob- 
ably receive our reward in heaven. Who 
knows! Perhaps when we arrive to enter 
the golden gate we shall hear a number 
of our deadbeat clients singing loudly: 
“Jesus Paid It All!” 


MEAT INSPECTION SHOULD 
SERVE PRIMARILY THE LIVE 
STOCK INDUSTRY 


The assurance that meat going into 
interstate commerce is wholesome should 
not be the end of the Federal meat in- 
spection service; the protection of hu- 
man health by the assurance of whole- 
some food products of animal origin 
should be a purely incidental, although 
an important result of our Federal meat 
inspection. There should be organized 
in connection with our present Federal 
meat inspection, an elaborate statistical 
service with a large additional number 
of veterinarians employed. 

This service should compile exhaustive 
information of the location, extent and 
economic importance of the various in- 
factious diseases and parasitisms of ani- 
mals, and should carry out a complete 
tracer system by which information as 
its extent, prevalence, importance, in all 
states, could be promptly supplied the 
to the presence of disease or parasitism, 
livestock sanitary authorities of the vari- 
ous states, all with a view to protection 
of the livestock industry against stagger- 
gering losses it now suffers from disease 
and parasitisms, and the promotion of its 
general welfare. 

Such a meat inspection service would 
be enormously profitable to the country 
and would add to the dignity and impor- 
tance of the veterinary profession in the 
estimation of the public, and contribute 
immeasureably to the general fund of in- 
formation concerning animal diseases.— 


M. C. Hall. 
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WHAT’S THE MATTER WITH US 


On page 82 of the February 1931 issue of 
VETERINARY MEDICINE appears an article 
entitled “What’s the Matter with Us?” 
This article is certainly timely and ex- 
presses my sentiments exactly. However 
on page 84, in the concluding paragraph 
commenting on this article is the conclu- 
sion, “It is just too bad if a Veterinarian 
who lives in a community has not the 
confidence of that community to a greater 
extent than has an itinerant peddler.” 

It seems to be the attitude of all those 
powers that be that it is “just too bad” 
in all such circumstances. That attitude 
assumed by the veterinary press, state 
officials, extension workers and others 
in whose hands lie the most effectual 
remedies to combat violations of the 
practice acts and other transgressions, is 
the most serious. obstacle in correcting 
these cases. It is not always the veter- 
inarian who is rendering the poorest 
quality of service that is embarrassed to 
the greatest extent by peddlers, quacks, 
etc. On the other hand quite the con- 
trary is often the case. 

I have practiced in Iowa for fifteen 
years, except for the time spent in mili- 
tary service. During my absence at that 
time a quack reaped the benefit of $23.00 
hogs and other prices in proportion. I 
have been a member of the A. V. M. A. 
about 12 years. Of the Iowa V. M. A. 
and several smaller associations about 
the same length of time, and spend about 
twenty to twenty-five dollars a year in 
cues to such organizations. Attend sev- 
eral association meetings annually, and 
usually spend from one to two hundred 
dollars a year in an attempt to keep my- 
self informed and up to date to be able 
to render better service. My practice 
gives my family a good living and a little 
more. We perhaps enjoy more of the 
luxuries of life than many other people 
that are residents of small country towns, 
and perhaps on this score have no cause 
for complaint. 

However, that attitude of “it is just 
too bad!” has always been rather a sensi- 
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tive spot with me and I feel that it has 
no place in dealing with conditions such 
as are described in this article. During 
my absence the middle of January in at- 
tendance at our state meeting, four or 
five itinerant peddlers, through their mis- 
representations and subterfuges, were 
able to take about one hundred dollars 
out of one or two school districts in sell- 
ing and administering carbon disulphide 
capsules to horses; in the great majority 
of cases leaving the owners with the im- 
pression that I had delegated this work 
to them. In other cases they were able 
to get in their work among farmers who 
harbored grievances at the veterinary 
profession as a whole on account of cattle 
having been condemned by veterinarians 
for tuberculosis. In as much as local 
practitioners were more than willing to 
lend every assistance to the state and 
Federal officials in this splendid work, 
and as these peddlers are able to use such 
good services to their nefarious means, 
the condition needs to be met with an 
attitude other than “it is just too bad.” 


I have read a great many articles rela- 
tive to this and similar conditions. We 
cry around on one another’s shoulder and 
bemoan our troubles, however all our cry- 
ing is among ourselves, and those in 
whose hands lies the power to curtail the 
activities of quacks and peddlers are 
usually miles away, and have many other 
interests than what is going on some 
place far removed from their office or 
lack necessary funds to prosecute. Veter- 
inarians and others whose interests are 
in sympathy with veterinarians are a 
mighty small number when compared to 
the total population of a county or state. 
and are far too often viewed in that light 
by legislators and officials in making and 
enforcing laws relative to their work. 

Nearly all states having laws regulat- 
ing practice of veterinary medicine have 
a small penalty for violations of same 
which requires that the case be tried be- 
fore a Justice of the Peace, or by a 
justice jury. Also most states have 
clauses which exempt those who perform 
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gratuitous service, which allows a quack 
to accept any fee, large or small, so long 
as the owner gives it to him as an appre- 
ciation, and not as a fee for his work. 
Also a peddler can sell.and administer «a 
product with any kind of a profit, large 
or small, so long as his remuneration is 
understood to be a profit on his product, 
and not a fee for prescribing and admin- 
istering a remedy. 


It has been the policy in the past for 


Agricultural Colleges to take their veteri- 
nary extension service direct to the 
farmers, totally ignoring the veterinarians 
in the community, instead of helping the 
man who had a foundation to better as- 
similate and put into operation the bene- 
fits of veterinary research. Quite a few 
of those who could lend able assistance 
are so enmeshed in political alliances they 
are afraid or indifferent to correcting 
these evils. 

Our State Agricultural College requires 


one year college and four years veteri-_ 


nary training to receive a diploma in Vet- 
erinary Medicine, while on the other side 
of the campus it is possible to spend five 
to ten hours and step out in competition 
with the five-year man in the control of 
one of the most highly contagious dis- 
eases in existence among swine. Many 
of these ten-hour men, imbued with the 
feeling such as a small boy has who is 
given a new knife, are quite anxious to 
try it out, not that they have any reason 
for being dissatisfied with the work of the 
veterinarian, but that they have been in- 
vited to accept this course, and naturally 
want to see how it works. 


Until the various state veterinary asso- 
ciations succeed in having delegated to 
themselves, either directly or indirectly, 
control over the appointment of officials 
whose duty it is to enforce the veterinary 
practice act, and the right either directly 
or indirectly, to remove such officials in 
cases of gross violation of the ethics of 
veterinary practice and have a similar 
control over the licensing of veterina- 
rians, we will continue to have just the 
same conditions we now have. 
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Other groups have such control over 
the affairs in which they are interested. 
It is provided by requiring that enforce- 
ment officials and the members of licens- 
ing boards must be appointed from those 
recommended by such associations, and 
removal or revocation of licenses is pro- 
vided for cause, unprofessional conduct 
being specifically stated to be a sufficient 
cause. 

These ideas may seem quite radical, 
and if so I am perfectly willing to stand 
corrected, however, I do not like the atti- 
tude of such conditions being “just too 
bad” and dismissed with that. The vet- 
erinary profession as a body, and each 
ethical individual who composes it, is far 
too valuable to the nation as a whole and 
to the community individually to be con- 
sidered in that light. 

Rockwell, Ia. | Horace L. Anderson. 





WHAT IS THE MATTER WITH US? 

Apropos to this question appearing in 
the February issue of VETERINARY ME- 
DICINE, page 82, I contribute the fol- 
lowing clippings from the current issue 
of our county paper, the Royal Centre 
Record: 

“County Agent Little announces a Thrifty 
Pig School to be held at Logansport High 
School old gymnasium on Friday and Saturday, 
February 17 and 18. John Schuab of Purdue, 
and Doctor Wickwire, Federal Veterinarian, 
will be the principal speakers. There will also 
be dissecting and diagnosing of weakly pigs.” 


“Hess’ Hog Special will make your shoats 
grow faster. It cleans out the worms and gives 
them a good appetite. $2.00 to $10.00 sizes at 
Rea & Sullivan’s.” 


“Poultry Worms are quickly removed if you 
feed Dr. Hess Vermtrol. $1.25 size treats 50 
hens. $2.75 size treats 125 hens. Sold by Rea 
& Sullivan, druggists.” 

There are five graduate and two li- 
censed non-graduate veterinarians prac- 
ticing in this county. The matters re- 
ferred to in the clippings may not be all 
that is the matter with veterinary prac- 
tice in this community, but it is part of 
it, and it is backed by the Federal Bureau 
of Animal Industry and the State Agri- 
cultural Experiment Station. 

Royal Centre, Indiana.Chas. W. Fisher. 
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DIROFILARIA IMMITIS INFEC- 
TIONS IN DOGS 

In the examinations for dirofilaria the 
pleural cavity was opened, the posterior 
vena cava cut and the heart and lungs 
removed. Incision was made into the 
right ventricle and carried on into the 
pulmonary artery and right auricle. The 
left ventricle and auricle also was ex- 
amined. Six hundred and thirteen dogs 
were examined by this method and 63 
were found to be infected. A number of 
the infected cases yielded only one worm, 
the largest number of worms found in a 
single heart was 38 of which 16 were 
males and 22 females. Another dog had 
22 adults, eight males and 14 female 
worms. Of the last two hundred and 
seventy dogs examined, 28 were infected 
with 59 male and 78 female worms. 

Dirofilaria were found only in the right 
side of the heart and in the pulmonary 
artery. 

All cases examined were from 
Houston city dog pound. 


the 


Micro-filaria Immitis Examinations 


A drop of blood was taken from the 
marginal ear vein, placed on a glass slide 
and covered with a cover glass and ex- 
amined under the microscope using a No. 
3 lens. 

In the fresh preparation the active 
micro-filaria may readily be observed due 
to the aggitation of the corpuscles as a 
result of snake like movements of the 
larvae. 

Seventy-five dogs were examined by 
this method and thirteen showed micro- 
filaria in the blood. 

Autopsies performed on 12 dogs in 
whose blood micro-filaria had been ob- 
served, failed to disclose the whereabouts 
of the adults in all but one case. In this 
case 16 adults were crowded together in 
the narrow confines of the pulmonary 
artery. In every autopsy a thorough 
search was made of the large blood ves- 
sels of the visceral organs, the fat and 
connective tissue of the body cavity and 
the sub-cutaneous connective tissue, but 
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this one case is all that showed the adult 
worms. 

In a twenty-four examination where 
known micro-filaria infection was pres- 
ent and the blood examined at two hour 
intervals, micro-filaria were found at 
every examination of the day and night 
in the peripheral blood. 

V. T. Shuhardt, 
Biology Department, Rice Institute. 
Houston, Texas. 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF THE B.A. I. 


Among the major achievements of the 
Bureau of Animal Industry, are: 

1. The discovery of the nature of 
Texas fever, its transmission by ticks and 
a practical method of ridding the South- 
ern states of those parasites and the dis- 
ease. 

2. Discovery that hog cholera is due 
to a filtrable virus and the development 
of a protective serum, and a method of 
conferring a lasting immunity against 
the disease. 

3. Discovery of a method for diag- 
nosing dourine and the development of a 
successful plan for the eradication of this 
disease. 

4. The development of a method of 
preventing losses of swine from ascarid 
infestation and filth borne diseases in 
general. 

5. The development of suitable dips 
for freeing animals of ticks, lice and scab 
parasites. 

6. The protection of the live stock 
industry of the United States from rin- 
derpest, sura, contagious pleural pneu- 
monia and other devastating diseases of 
live stock that occur in many foreign 
countries but are unknown in this coun- 
try. 

7. The successful eradication of foot 
and mouth disease on each of the nine 
occasions in which it has been intro- 
duced in this country. 

8. The supervision of the manufac- 
ture and distribution of veterinary bio- 
logic products.—A. S. Alexander. 
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Coccidial Dysentery in Colorado 
Feeder Lambs in 1930 


By I. E. NEWSOM and FLOYD CROSS, Ft. Collins, Colorado. 
Veterinary Section of the Colorado Agricultural Experiment Station. 


AVING already discussed cocci- 
H diosis in feeder lambs and given 

references to previous American 
reports in a former paper,’ the authors 
wish in this article to present some addi- 
tional data collected during the past feed- 
ing season. Outbreaks in six lots of 
lambs are presented in tabular form giv- 
ing the origin of the lambs, the date of 
arrival in the feedlots, the time when the 
first sign of disease was recognized, the 
number sick and the number that died. 
Comparing this table with the one pre- 
sented for 1929 it is interesting to observe 
that in that year nine bands totaling over 
1,300 animals were dealt with but the 
percentage of lambs sick was exactly the 
same, 24%, while the mortality was ap- 
proximately the same, being 3% in 1929 
and 2.8% in 1930. 

The mortality ran higher in two of the 
lots—numbers one and five where it 
reached 12% and 10% respectively—than 
in any lot of the previous report. 


Coccidial Dysentery, 1930 








First 
Origin i Sick 
9-27 
10-28 
11-10 
11-12 19 
11-20 40 
16 


24 
































The impression was gained that early 
diagnosis and aggressive application of 
corrective measures materially reduced 
the mortality. In the light of this and 
previous experience it seems wise to rec- 
ommend that as soon as a diagnosis has 
been established all grain and alfalfa hay 
should be removed and the lambs placed 


rf 1“An Outbreak of Coccidiosis in Lambs,” Journal 
American Veteriuary Medical Association, Vol. 77, p. 232. 


wholly on native hay or be turned out 
on native grass. Beet tops seem to ag- 
gravate the condition. The sick should 
be separated and the well ones placed on 
new ground where possible. In feeding 
pens this may not be feasible, but where 
it is not the pens should be kept well 
bedded with fresh straw. Dose the sick 
lambs daily with one ounce of the mineral 
oil containing bismuth subnitrate three 
grains and tannic acid two grains, as 
stated in a former paper. Each day sep- 
arate the sick from the sound flock and 
return any from the hospital pen that are 
no longer scouring. This system of man- 
agement when started early and practiced 
faithfully proved effective. 

For instance, Lot No. 2 were the ex- 
perimental feeder lambs belonging to the 
Animal Husbandry Section of the ex- 
periment station. By the consistent ap- 
plication of these measures the death loss 
was held down to three lambs out of 437. 
The morbidity rate was the highest and 
the mortality rate the lowest of any of 
the bands here reported. It was thought 
at first that the scouring was due to the 
feed. The original diagnosis was made 
by concentrating the coccidia in the feces 
by means of the sugar syrup method, 
made popular in this country by Benbrook 
for parasite eggs.? Later, however, many 
of the animals developed typical bloody 
diarrhea and the coccidia were easily 
demonstrated without concentration. 
While the concentration method allows 
an earlier diagnosis small numbers of coc- 
cidia should be disregarded as most nor- 
mal sheep are believed to carry some of 
these organisms. It has been the ex- 
perience of the writers that in routine 
examinations of sheep feces for parasite 
eggs a few coccidia are usually found. 


2 Veterinary Practitioner’s Bulletin, Iowa State College, 
Vol. 19, No. 1 
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The Causative Organism microns in length. Most workers with 
Three species of coccidia occurring in the coccidia of sheep have recognized this 











Oocyst of Eimeria faurei showing sporoblasts. 
The fourth sporoblast was out of focus. Mag- 
nification 1800 





Oocyst of Eimeria faurei magnification—1800 

organism with slightly varying dimen- 
sheep may now be recognized. Moussu sions. Spiegl* in 1925 described a much 
and Marotel® named Eimeria faurei in 1901 larger coccidium with roughened shell 











Coccidia from sheep showing small and large forms, two being sporulated. Magnification—400. 


giving the dimensions of the oocysts as under the name of Eimeria intricata. This 
17 to 26 microns in breadth by 20 to 40 is is probably the same as that observed by 


8 Moussu et Marotel, “La Coccidiose de an” Arch. ciSPist “Ein bisher nicht bekanntes Kokzid beim 
de Parasitologie 6-82. Schs ” Zeitschr. Infektskr. d. Haust. 28-42. 
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Sheather® in. 1926. The dimensions were 
given as 31 to 44 by 42 to 60 microns. 
More recently Kotlan, Mocsy and Vajda* 
have described a smaller oocyst as occur- 
ring in Russia under the name of Eimeria 
parva. They give the dimensions as 9.5 
to 11.8 by 11.4 to 14.3 microns. Possibly 
this is the same as described by Nocard 
(mentioned by Davis and Reich’ 1922). 
In the outbreaks observed by the au- 
thors there was such wide variation in 
size of the oocysts that it seemed there 
must be two species present. Careful 
measurements showed that the smaller 
ones were quite uniformly 15 by 19 
microns while the larger were more vari- 
able, running from 19 by 25 to a maxi- 
mum of 27 by 34. Since these measure- 
ments were well within the limits of 
variation of Eimeria faurei as given by 
numerous authors and since they oc- 
curred in the same animal and appeared 
on the same slide it was concluded that 
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coccidial dysentery are tabulated. A sys- 
tem of management is outlined which it 
is believed will be effective in handling 
an outbreak. 

Reasons are advanced for considering 
the causative organism to be Eimeria fauret. 

Acknowledgment.—Our thanks are due 
to Doctor James Farquharson of our 
own staff and Doctor N. J. Miller of 
Eaton, Colorado, who treated these lambs 
and furnished much of the data reported. 





SWINE PLAGUE A CAUSE OF 
HEAVY LOSS* | 

Swine plague is the most difficult dis- 
ease to differentiate from hog cholera. It 
is widely disseminated and prevalent. 

The pulmonary form of swine plague 
is the most common. It is usually chronic 
and often unsuspected. Vaccination 
causes it to flare up in four to six days 
and the loss is very heavy. Bacterins are 








Lambs affected with coccidiosis. 


they could be regarded as one species and 
that the one above named. 

No outbreaks of disease have been at- 
tributed to intricata nor parva nor has 
either been described as occurring in this 
country even in normal sheep. 

Summary 
Six additional lots of lambs showing 


5 Sheather, “A New Species: of Coccidium of Sheep,” 
“Journal Comparative Pathology and Therapeutics.” 39-79. 

6 Kotlan, Mocsy and Vajda, “Ueber die Erreger der 
Schafcoccidiose an der Hand einer neuen Art,” Allator- 
vosi Lapok 52-304. 

7 Davis and Reich, “Notes on Coccidial Oocysts from 
Domestic Animals in California,” Journal Parasitology 
10-137. 





Note the condition of the tail and hind legs due to scouring. 


the most successful treatment, but you 
can’t. save those that are thumping 
badly. 

I recall an instance where 170 head of 
Hampshires in fine condition were vac- 
cinated. Four of them died a few days 
subsequently. On autopsy no _ lesions 
were found other than the pericardial sac 
dilated with serum. I was unable to di- 
agnose the trouble. 


*Notes from an address by I. J. Kleaveland, Sioux 
Rapids, Iowa, at the 43rd annual meeting of the Iowa 
Me gl Medical Assocaition, Des Moines, January 13. 
15, 1931. 
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BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS CAM- 
PAIGN MADE RAPID PROG- 
RESS IN 1930 


Since initiating the cooperative cam- 
paign to eradicate bovine tuberculosis in 
1917, state and Federal agencies have lo- 
cated and slaughtered more than two- 
thirds of all the infected cattle in the 
country. 

During this period veterinarians en- 
gaged in this work have tested and re- 
tested more than 75,000,000 cattle. Of 
these animals, they found approximately 
2,000,000 cattle infected with the disease, 
and all of these have been slaughtered. 
The consistent efforts of Federal, state, 
and county veterinarians have reduced 
the infection of cattle from 4% in 1922 
to 1.7% on January 1, 1931. There are 
now fewer than 1,000,000 tuberculosis 
cattle in the United States. 

It is hoped soon to add Ohio, Indiana, 
and Idaho to North Carolina, Maine, and 
Michigan as modified accredited areas. The 
Federal Government is now spending about 
$5,000,000 a year for the eradication of 
bovine tuberculosis, and the states are spend- 
ing approximately $9,500,000. 





ORAL VACCINATION 

Oral vaccination for the prevention of 
typhoid fever in man is recommended by 
the Illinois State Department of Health. It 
is stated that the Department does not pos- 
sess sufficient data to advocate the institu- 
tion of the oral method for the subcutaneous 
injection of typhoid bacterins, but that it 
has been demonstrated that oral vaccina- 
tion possesses value and those who refuse or 
neglect having the subcutaneous vaccination 
should employ it. 

The oral vaccination is carried out as fol- 
lows: Upon arising in the morning, take 
two capsules followed by a glass of hot 
water (each capsule contains half a gram 
of dried bile). After thirty minutes take 
one cubic centimeter of typhoid vaccine in 
half a glass of warm water. Repeat on 
two succeeding mornings. Three doses alto- 
gether. The young adult (15 to 35 years 
of age) is most susceptible to typhoid fever. 
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VACCINES AND VACCINATION 

A vaccine, broadly speaking, is any mate- 
rial which on the introduction into the body, 
produces active immunity by the formation 
of immune substances. 

It thus includes virulent filtrable viruses 
as in hog cholera vaccination; attenuated 
filtrable viruses as in small pox vaccina- 
tion; attenuated bacteria as in the use of 
live organisms for the prevention of tuber- 
culosis (B. C.G.) ; virulent bacteria as used 
by some for the prevention of Bang’s dis- 
ease; killed bacteria as in the use of 
hemorrhagic septicemia bacterins for the 
prevention of that disease ; and filtered prod- 
ucts of bacterial growth as in the use of 
bacteriophages in furunculosis. 

Formerly, of course, vaccine referred 
solely to the product discovered by Jenner 
(1796) for the prevention of small pox, and 
until recently the term was in the main 
confined to the use of products containing 
living organisms ; killed organisms and their 
products being termed bacterins. However, 
the present tendency is to call them all 
vaccines, and some even speak of an anti- 
toxin (serum injection) as a vaccination. 
This latter use of the term, however, has not 
the sanction of good authority. 





PROLAPSE OF THE UTERUS* 


One extremely hot day last July, I was 
called to treat a cow with the uterus com- 
pletely prolapsed. She was lying near the 
watering trough and the organ had been 
trampled somewhat by other animals. It 
was black, covered with filth and the animal 
was weak from hemorrhage. 

Though the case looked unfavorable, I 
decided to amputate the uterus. I first 
catherized the bladder and from the amount 
of urine removed, I judge that it must have 
been very near to the rupturing point. 
Clamps were first put on the uterus and the 
uterus removed surgically. The stub was 
then thoroughly irrigated with a hypochlorite 
solution. The animal suffered greatly from 
shock but recovered. 





Notes from an address by O. N. Schultz, Latimer, 
Iowa, at the 43rd annual meeting of the Iowa Veterinary 
Medical Association, Des Moines, January 13-15, 1931. 
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EMORRHAGIC Septicemia has 
been described as usually an 
acute and less frequently a sub- 
acute infectious disease. In its course 
the febrile symptoms are usually accom- 
panied by manifestations of an acute 
gastro-enteritis, inflammatory edema of 
the skin or pneumonia, 

The condition to which we have refer- 
ence is usually sporadic in nature and 
may occur at any time of the year under 
any and all feed conditions. 

The onset is usually sudden and in 
several cases where the patient was in 
harness, the only manifestation was a 
period of nervousness or excitability not 
extremely severe in character, followed 
by a very alarming condition that is 
terminated by death within 24 hours and 
usually within 2 to 8 hours. 


The symptoms have always been mis- 
leading to us. Almost invariably our 
first reaction has been that the patient 
was suffering from colic of a very severe 
nature, very probably a volvulus or mis- 
placement of some nature. 
slightly above to slightly below normal. 
Pulse steady, slow and full. 
showing a peculiar slow laboring action, 
just the contrary of what might be ex- 
pected from the alarming symptoms 
presented. The mucous membranes 
usually are quite congested. Respira- 
tion is increased and in the later stages 
is of a peculiar blowing nature. The in- 
spiration more or less normal and the 
expiration very sharp and forced as 
though the patient were called upon to 
exert its full strength to expel the air 
from the lungs. At the onset of the 
disease the intestinal peristalsis is prac- 
tically always increased, which as the 
condition progresses slows down and in 
the later stages is followed by an al- 





Hemorrhagic Septicemia of Horses 


By NORMAN W. ACKERMAN 
Van Horne, Iowa 





Temperature . 


The heart ° 
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most, if not complete stasis of bowel ac- 
tion, with every indication of great 
abdominal pain. Seldom will the patient 
lie down, and if they do so, it is very 
carefully, avoiding any sudden motion. 
Not exceptionally will they strain vio- 
lently, voiding small quantities of urine 
or feces, or perhaps nothing at all. How- 
ever, these periods are relatively brief 
and few in number. The greater part 
of the time the patient will stand quietly 
with the head lowered, breaking out into 
a patchy sweat and trembling in various 
groups of muscles over the body, getting 
up and lying down occasionally as if 
they were seeking a comfortable posi- 
tion and were unable to find it, until coma 
occurs, which becomes progressively 
deeper until death occurs. 

Case 1. Was called upon to attend to 
a horse that the owner said did not look 
right, and could not use his hind legs 
properly. We found the patient stand- 
ing quietly in his stall, head down in the 
manger, respirations deep and_ forced, 
pulse full with a steady slow heart ac- 
tion. Mucous membranes congested, 
bowel action increased and _ constant, 
temperature 99 degrees F., pupils of the 
eyes slightly dilated; the case presented 
a picture of complete distress. When 
the patient was taken from the stall a 
marked incoordination of motion was 
evident, but on his return to the stall he 
stood more or less quietly, lying down 
and getting up at intervals, but with ex- 
treme care. A tentative diagnosis of 
forage poisoning was made and treat- 
ment begun on that assumption. As the 
case progressed the symptoms became 
more and more aggravated until coma 
occurred, death ensuing in about 15 
hours from the time the case came under 
our observation. 
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Case 2. Owner called, greatly excited 
and informed us that he had a very sick 
horse that needed immediate attention. 
We found a mare greatly bloated and in 
extreme distress. She was immediately 
tapped and became very much easier; in 
fact so much so, that coupled with the 
peculiar type of respiration already men- 
tioned and a sub-normal temperature, 
gave us the opinion that an internal rup- 
ture had occurred; which opinion, post- 
mortem examination proved to be er- 
roneous. The symptoms became grad- 
ually aggravated and of the same gen- 
eral type as the’ previous case. Death 
occurred in about four hours, preceded 
by coma. Treatment to alleviate the 
symptoms was of no avail. 

Case 3. A very fine mare about a ton 
in weight had been used in breaking a 
colt during the afternoon, during which 
time the owner noticed an unusual in- 
clination to be irritable, and breaking 
out into a patchy sweat over the neck 
and shoulders. The evening feed was 
eaten as usual, but while working about 
the horses the owner noticed that the 
mare was sick and called for assistance. 
We arrived in about an hour and found 
that the patient had been moved to an 
adjacent cattle shed and was down, ap- 
parently unconscious. The breathing 
was shallow and forced, temperature 103 
degrees F., bowel motion absent, mucous 
membranes slightly injected, pupils of 
the eyes widely dilated and the patient 
gave no reflex action to pricks with a 
knife point. Occasionally the forelegs 
were moved in a feeble pawing motion. 
The urine was dark in color, but con- 
tained no blood. Heart action steady 
and slow, but labored. Prognosis very 
unfavorable. 

Treatment was begun by injecting 
20 ce’s of hemorrhagic septicemia bac- 
terin intra muscularly, followed by 1/5th 
gr. of nitroglycerin and lgr. of strych- 
nin sulph., followed at one-half to one- 
hour intervals by aromatic spirits of am- 
monia. In about three hours the tem- 
perature had dropped 1% degrees, the 
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pupils of the eyes were contracting and 
signs of returning consciousness were 
noted. The patient was kept on stim- 
ulants during the night and the follow- 
ing morning she had rolled up on her 
breast in a normal recumbent position. 
Stimulants were kept up and that eve- 
ning another 20 ce’s of bacterin were in- 
jected. Food and water were offered 
during the day and refused. The second 
night the attendant stated that a small 
amount of clover hay was eaten and in 
the morning the patient got up without 
urging for a short time, doing so several 
times during the day. At the end of 
48 hours she began to resist medication 
and on the third day was up and about 
most of the time. The case was left the 
evening of the third day with instruc- 
tions to report any change in progress. 
Case made a very nice recovery. Since 
this case was encountered, we have made 
a practice of injecting repeated doses of 
bacterin with very favorable results. 

Case 4. Was called upon to attend to 
an excellent gelding that the owner 
thought was somewhat “colicky.” Upon 
examination we found the patient to have 
a temperature of 102 degrees F. Pulse 
steady and full. Heartbeat rather 
labored, but slow. The respirations were 
normal to slightly increased. Intestinal 
peristalsis was increased and constant. 
Conjunctiva slightly reddened. The case 
did not present the usual picture of colic. 
In spite of the continual peristalsis, he 
stood quietly in the stall, just appearing 
to be restless and somewhat nervous. 
The actual picture being hard to describe. 
Treatment consisted of intramuscular in- 
jection of 10 cc’s of magnesium sulph. 
sol. as a sedative and 20 cc’s of hem- 
orrhagic septicemia bacterin also given 
intramuscularly. In about 12 hours the 
patient had apparently returned to nor- 
mal and the third day was returned to 
work. 

The foregoing cases have been selected 
from a number encountered during the 
past several years, with the intention of 
giving some of the variations as we have 
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found them in our practice. We have 
made it a practice for the last three or 
four years to immunize the remainder of 
the herd with aggressin. In no case has 
a vaccinated animal become affected with 
hemorrhagic septicemia, while prior to 
that time it was not uncommon to have 
cases develop from time to time in a herd. 


It has been our custom since entering 
practice to make a postmortem examina- 
tion following the loss of a patient, when- 
ever practicable. For this reason com- 
bined with a great similarity of symp- 
toms in a number of cases, over a con- 
siderable period of time, we became con- 
vinced that the condition was not due to 
a variety of causes such as forage poison- 
ing, acute indigestion, etc., as we had 
formerly supposed. I do not wish to be 
understood as stating that many other 
conditions do not exist; but that many 
of these conditions are not actually the 
reason for the loss of our cases. 


Postmortem examination has _ invari- 


ably shown a large number of hem- 


orrhages, varying in size through the en- 
tire body. Not always involving all the 
body structures, but very constantly 
showing hemorrhages under the skin, 
also a gelatinous infiltration into the 
muscular tissues accompanied by hem- 
orrhages. They are especially prevalent 
on the peritoneum of both the abdominal 
and thoracic cavities, including the peri- 
cardium and epicardium. In a number 
of cases the mucous membrane lining the 
intestine has been involved. The hem- 
orrhages varying from a relatively slight 
reddened area to a diffuse hemorrhagic 
enteritis. 

In several cases, in order to satisfy 
ourselves as to the nature of the infection, 
we have taken smears from the heart 
blood and the spleen, and made blood 
agar cultures. In each case a small 
bipolar organism has been found in large 
numbers, very closely resembling in 
every respect the organism causing hem- 
orrhagic septicemia in other species of 
our domestic animals. 
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ANCIENT TREATMENTS FOR MAS- 
TITIS AND ABORTION 

In view of the very’ considerable 
amount of research work being done at 
the present time on abortion and mastitis 
in cattle, I have found quite interesting 
a couple of references to these subjects 
in an old volume on farriery. 

The title of the book is “A Practical 
Treatise on Farriery deduced from ex- 
perience of about 40 years, in the service 
of the late Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 
Bart., the present Earl of Grosvenor, and 
the present Sir Watkin Williams Wynn, 
Bart., by William Griffiths, Groom, at 
Wynnstay, London.” It was published 
in 1784, by W. Dickinson. 

The extracts follow. 
Auckland, New Zealand. 


John Jarvie. 


For the Garget in a Cow’s Udder 


First bleed plentifully, then make a 
fomentation of the grounds of beer, and 
all the emolient herbs that can be got, 
and foment the udder, and after each fo- 
mentation rub the udder with the follow- 
ing ointment: Take Flanders oil of bays 
one pound, goose oil and oil of turpentine 
each half a pint, linseed oil one pint, 
spirits of wine strongly camphorated four 
ounces, the ointment of elder and mal- 
lows, and the ointment of populion of 
each six ounces, and laurel leaves a large 
double handful bruised; boil the whole 
together and drain it for use stirring it 
until cold. If the above doth not answer 
a cure, cut a hole in one or all the four 
quarters of the udder, then thrust into 
each hole a piece of black hellebore, and 
then a piece of bacon dipped in tar. These 
means will throw out a core and with the 
help of the above ointment will cause a 
cure. 


To Stop a Cow from Casting Calf 

Take crude antimony one ounce in fine 
powder, Bole Armoniac two ounces in 
powder, and wood ashes a full single 
handfull; Boil the above in one quart of 
beef brine, then add oil of turpentine one 
ounce and mix the whole together and 
stir well with a spoon. Then bleed the 
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cow and while she is bleeding bathe and 
rub her loins with the above, and let it 
be rubbed on well with a man on each 
side of her. The above is for one cow, 
so according to the number you mean to 
dress, you must have the same quantity 
for each. 





BULLETIN DESCRIBES POULTRY 
DISEASES 

Preventive measures properly applied 
constitute the best means of controlling 
poultry diseases and parasites, according 
to U. S. Department of Agriculture in 
Farmers’ Bulletin 1652-F, Diseases and 
Parasites of Poultry, just issued. This 
publication describes the various diseases 
and parasites of domesticated birds, so 
the poultry owner may recognize them 
and apply the proper control methods. 





CARCINOMA OF THE LIVER IN A 
DOG 

A St. Bernard dog was presented at the 
hospital about 10:00 P. M. on the evening 
of November 9, 1930. 

The history was unsatisfactory and I was 
to examine him the next day and report to 
the owner. I looked in on him at 2:00 A. M. 
the morning of the 10th and found highly 
accelerated breathing, but the room was 
warm and I gave it little thought at the 
time; an early call took me out and when 
I returned the St. Bernard was dead. 

The postmortem examination revealed the 
liver weighing 14 pounds with an innumer- 
able number of enlargements from the size 
of a small seed to that of a grapefruit. Very 
little of the liver tissue was uninvaded, and 
the end of the cecum was also involved and 
four inches completely shut off ;- there were 
no other lesions in the peritoneal cavity. 
I had never before seen such a liver in a 
dog, and as the normal horse liver weighs 
11 pounds it was hard to understand how 
this dog lived as long as he did with half 
the peritoneal cavity occupied by the liver. 

No microscopic examination of the new 
growth was made. It was obviously ma- 
lignant, probably a carcinoma. 

Granville, N. Y. Chas. T. Fake. 
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A LARGE CONTRACT 


In Illinois, a population of seven mil- 
lion is dependent upon eleven thousand 
physicians for medical service; one phy- 
sician to 633 persons. In the state there 
are 33 million domestic animals includ- 
ing poultry, and 600 veterinary practi- 
tioners. One veterinarian to each 3,300 
cattle ; 8,553 swine; 1,163 sheep, 583 dogs, 
and 41,666 fowls. 


It is estimated that the loss due to 
animal disease in Illinois is at least $20,- 
000,000 annually. A more liberally sup- 
ported and more extensive veterinary 
service could probably reduce this loss 
from disease 50 per cent. 

And another thing, as Andy Gump 
says, there are at least a half dozen dis- 
eases and parasitisms of animals preva- 
lent in Illinois that are readily transmis- 
sible to man. Thus, each veterinarian in 
the state constitutes the first line of de- 
fense between these diseases and 17,000 
of the human population. 





FELINE TRICHOMONIASIS 


A condition in kittens manifested by a 
diarrhea which may progress to a dysen- 
tery, wasting away and death has been 
investigated by Kessell and reported in 
Roy. Soc. Trop. Med. and Hyg. The 
lesions evidenced in kittens that died of 
this malady consisted of a catarrhal in- 
flammation and necrosis of the superficial 
layers of the mucosa of the large in- 
testine. From the lesions there was iso- 
lated and cultured trichomonas which 
when given to healthy kittens per os 
usually produced the same type of symp- 
toms and lesions. 





There were 683,708 dogs licensed in 
New York State in 1930. Of these, 231,- 
632 were licensed in New York City. 
13,241 dog bites were reported to the New 
York City health department last year. 
Of the dogs doing the biting, 101 were 
adjudged rabid. Of those bitten by these 
101 rabid dogs, one person died of rabies. 
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IOWA PRACTITIONERS GET 
$200,000 FOR TB TEST 

The agricultural industry of Iowa adds 
from $600,000,000 to $750,000,000 of new 
wealth to the state each year. From 80 
to 85 per cent of this is animals and an- 
imal products. More than 1,200,000 an- 
imals were tested for tuberculosis in 1930 
at a cost of approximately $1,000,000. Of 
this amount, two-thirds went for indem- 
nity. Of the remainder, $200,000 was paid 
to approximately 200 veterinary practi- 
tioners who assisted in the work.—Mark 
Thornburg. 


EPIDURAL ANESTHESIA IN 
SMALL ANIMALS 

Having used epidural anesthesia in dogs, 
cats and cattle for about two years, I am 
convinced that any veterinarian that is not 
taking advantage of this dependable method 
of anesthesia is missing a good deal. 

In kittens, I use lcc to 1%cc; in cats, 
2M%cc to 3%4cc; fox terriers, medium size, 
4cc; larger 5 to 5%4cc; Collies medium and 
large, 5 to 8cc. 

Use 2% procaine in physiologic saline 
solution with five minims epinephrin solu- 
tion added to each ounce of procaine solu- 
tion. I have had no fatalities in more than 
100 cases. 

I have injected 15 to 20cc of the anesthetic 
in dogs in tissues outside of the spinal canal 
and have had no ill effect from it. In 
epidural anesthesia, one should inject the 
solution slowly and if the dog or cat shows 
a reflex reaction, elevate the head for a 
few seconds and in one to two minutes the 
patient will almost be ready for the oper- 
ating table and in ten minutes ready for 
the operation. 

The patient is not sick from the after 
effects of the anesthetic, and there is no 
‘danger of inhalation pneumonia. Use 
needles % inch, % inch, 1 inch or 1% inches 
in length, according to the thickness of the 
tissues over the neural canal; size 18 to 20 





gauge. 
The anesthetic will last 40 minutes or 
longer. 
The bowels and bladder generally empty 
themselves in a few minutes. 
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Only experience will help one in doing 
the job correctly. 


Independence, Kans. _H. G. Stephenson. 





WOUND IN PECTORAL REGION OF 
HORSE 

This bay gelding had come in contact with 
a motor truck and received a lacerated 
wound in the pectoral region. 

The telephone call asked me to hurry as 
they feared the animal was going to bleed 
to death. It was not bleeding so profusely. 
After making certain that there was no frac- 
ture of the humerus, I ordered a sea bath 
at once. The accident occurred about 20 
feet from the sea shore. 

Whenever the animal which receives a 
wound is able to walk and the distance from 
the sea is not too great, I always order a 
bath in the sea. The waves wash the wound 
much better and the salines in the water 
promote healing. 

The animal was brought to my stables 
after the bath. For about an hour it was 
watched for hemorrhage. The wound was 
not bleeding freely, but since I had to go 
out and was not expecting to return for some 
hours, cotton wool saturated with lead ace- 
tate solution one ounce to 30 ounces of water 
was packed in the wound and flaps of skin 
sutured to keep wool in place. 

The animal, although nervous, began to 
eat. Atropine sulphate, one-fourth grain, 
was given subcutaneously. The next morn- 
ing the leg was much swollen and painful. 
The wool was removed and the animal com- 
pelled to walk, and water applied freely 
from a hose. Boric acid was dusted over 
wound which was left open. Douching with 
water from hose was continued twice daily 
and boric acid always dusted on afterwards. 
This was done for a fortnight, then once 
daily after. At the end of three weeks the 
animal was sent home nearly well, and a 
week later the wound had healed. The ani- 
mal is working now as if nothing had hap- 
pened, and one can scarcely see a scar. 

All the people in the crowd that gathered 
when the animal got damaged said if I cured 
that I would be “Some boy.” 

Ernest F. Jardine. 
St. Kitts, B. W. I. 
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By J. F. DE VINE, Goshen, New York 


Doctor Kinsley has published in this maga- 
zine an interesting report on the live stock in- 
dustry in the various countries visited on this 
trip. Doctors Schalk and Stange have added 
to this, detailed reports of the various veterinary 
schools; but the genial editor insists that I at- 
tempt to round out the record with a semi- 
social story. This is all fine and perhaps would 
be very simple for such affable diplomats as 
John R. Mohler or “Tom” Smith, and even I 
might get by without incurring the enmity of 
the neglected, if it were not for the ladies, or in 
other words, if I had to write of the men only. 

The ladies of the party outnumbered the men, 
and it was very evident, from the attention that 
they received, that they were as important as 
they were numerous. 

We have all heard of the dilemma of Buri- 
dan’s ass that stood equi-distant between two 
haystacks and starved to death, because he did 
not have the courage to abandon either one for 
the other. I hesitate—realizing that to attempt 
a story that would do justice to forty ladies and 
slight no one, would require the wisdom of a 
Solomon and the versatility of an Ingersoll. 
If we say too little about any of them, it were 
better had we said nothing; and, if we praise 
them too highly—well, you guess. After tak- 
ing counsel, I have decided to avoid personal 
mention. To make the story of interest to 
those who were not with us, we must place 
emphasis upon foreign people and _ foreign 
things, rather than on ourselves, but it may not 
be at all times easy to dissociate our party en- 
tirely while doing so. 

So, let’s go. 

After a delay of about 13 hours due to fog, 
we left New York Harbor on the S. S. Lapland 
about noon, June 14th, 1930. 

To those who have been to sea, a picture of 
a voyage across the ocean means but little. 
After one has arranged for one’s table sittings 
and deck chairs, the crowd is pretty much di- 
vided, for the first few days, at least, into three 
classes: 

1. Those who are not good sailors and pre- 
fer the safety of reclining in their berths. 

2. Those who are not by nature gregarious 
and prefer the semi-solitude of their deck 
chairs. 

3. Those who seem to be bent on getting 
acquainted with everybody and, as they style it, 
are “out for a good time in general.” 

We had all three classes in the A. V. M. A. 
party of 70. 

We sighted land at Lizard’s Point, off the 
coast of England on the morning of June 22nd, 
and our first stop was at Plymouth, whence 
the “May Flower” set out for the new world 
310 years ago, and where in 1919 landed the 


American seaplane NC4 the first aircraft to 
cross the Atlantic. In 1588 the Spanish Ar- 
mada was first sighted from Plymouth and 
destroyed by the strategy of Sir Francis Drake, 
a former mayor of the city. Viscountess Astor, 
the former Miss Nancy Langhorne of Virginia, 
represents Plymouth in the British Parliament. 

Two members of our party disembarked here via 
tender and joined us later in London. We then 
steamed over to Cherbourg, where we were met 
by a tender and were comfortably landed at the 
railroad depot about 7:30 P. M. There was a 
little delay in getting our special train together 
and it was well on to 10 o’clock before we 
were off for Paris, about 200 miles away, and 
no sleeping cars. Reaching Paris around 4 
o’clock in the morning. We were travel tired 
and our capable and patient conductor, Mr. 
Dore Walten, of Washington, D. C., hustled 
us by motor to the Hotel Normandy. This 
hotel has receritly been remodeled at an expense 
of eight million francs. We found it to be 
everything that could be desired in furnishing 
and service. We were quartered at Paris for 
five days and visited many of the noted gal- 
leries, palaces and chateaux. Those who have 
visited the famous Louvre realize that even an 
attempt to tell of the wonderful art treasures 
that this building houses would make a long 
story. In fact, the official guide book, listing 
the paintings contains 247 pages; under the cir- 
cumstances I think I may be excused from at- 
tempting a description of them here. 

The weather was pleasant, as it was all along 
our trip, until we reached Scotland and Ire- 
land. We ran into a rainy spell there. We 
toured the boulevards of Paris, inspected its 
monuments, laid a wreath on the grave of 
the Unknown Soldier in the name of the A. V. 
M. A., and visited Pasteur’s and Napoleon’s 
tombs. 

A Glimpse of French History 

We also visited many interesting spots in 
France outside Paris. The Palace of Versailles, 
20 miles away, is a colossal structure. To 
build it is said to have required the labor of 
60,000 men and 30,000 horses for a_ period 
of over 60 years. A particularly interesting 
room in this palatial rendezvous is the one 
styled Hall of Mirrors, in which the treaty 
ending the World War was signed, June 28th, 
1919. The small table where the allied repre- 
sentatives, including Woodrow Wilson, Cle- 
menceau and Lloyd George sat, is now a prized 
possession. But with all its luxuries, made 
possible by oppressions of the masses, this pal- 
ace could not satisfy the profligate tastes of 
some of the crowned heads. History is filled 
with tales of their Bacchanalian revelries and, 
too often, with their cruelties. 
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The palace wads begun by Louis. XIV, en- 
joyed by his quasi-human grandson, Louis XV, 
and added to by Louis XVI. When the latter 
and his young Queen, Marie Antoinette, were 
sent to the guillotine in 1793, France became 
a republic and with the exception of the 13 
months under the dictatorship of Robespierre 
(which included the eight weeks “reign of ter- 
ror”) its destiniés, as those of Versailles, were 
largely in the hands of Napoledn, who became 
emperor in 1804 and reigned until’ he abdi- 
cated in 1814. The Bourbons were then again 
restored to power in the person of Louis XVIII. 
On the return of Napoleon from Elba, in 
March, 1815, Louis fled to Ghent, but in June 
of the same year, Wellington and Blucher 
ended Napoleon’s imperial career forever at 
the Battle of Waterloo. Louis XVIII con- 
tinued his reign until replaced by his younger 
brother, who was crowned in 1824 as Charles 
X. He was followed in 1830 by Louis Philip, 
the last master of this monstrous house of 
splendor, who in turn abdicated in 1848. Find- 
ing this mammoth display of chambers and 
halls that constitute Versailles Palace irksome 
and expensive, Louis XV built nearby, for his 
favorite, Madame Du Barry, a small palace, 
the little Trianon. Adjoining this are the Royal 
Stables, where carriages and sleighs are on 
display, a particularly spectacular one being 
that in which Napoleon first rode with his sec- 
ond wife, Marie Louise. Another of the car- 
riages on exhibition was built by Charles X, 
and is said to have cost at that time the equiv- 
alent of 20 million dollars. It is made prin- 
cipally of bronze covered with gold leaf and 
weighs seven tons. The elaborate harnesses 
used in those days are still good to look upon. 

On the abdication of Louis Philip in 1848 
France again became a republic and Louis Na- 
poleon was elected president, December, 1848; 
but by the famous coup d’etat of December 2, 
1851 he violently set aside the constitution and 
assumed dictatorial powers. A year later he 
was raised to the dignity of emperor as Na- 
poleon III. The course of events in the short 
but terrible Franco-German war of 1870-71 
electrified Europe by its unexpected character. 
On September 2nd, 1870, Napoleon with 90,000 
men surrendered at Sedan. A republic was 
proclaimed, and the first national assembly 
met at Bordeaux in February, 1871. 

The first president of the present republic, 
L. A. Thiers, was chosen in 1871 by the council 
in the famous Versailles Palace. 

On the morning of June 26th, we left for a 
78 kilometer (about 50 miles) ride to the south- 
east of Paris, along the poppy strewn fields, past 
the home of the famous artist Millet, through 
the forest of Fontainbleau, the largest forest 
preserve in France, stopping at the historical 
palace of Fontainbleau, where Napoleon and 
Marie Louise spent much of their time, when 
the former’s star was in the ascendant. The 
cradle in which their little son cuddled to the 
crooning of his many nurses and maids, has 
been preserved with great care and is one of 
the show pieces of this famous palace. Napo- 
leon’s throne room is said to be exactly as 
he left it. 


VETERINARY MEDICINE 


We Visit the Alfort Veterinary College 

Our trip to the Alfort Veterinary College 
was made by way of the murky river Seine, 
beneath whose surface it is said that many 
seek relief from earthly troubles. We were 
tendered a reception by the faculty of the Alfort 
Veterinary College and the potation was lemon- 
ade! Discreet inquiry elicited the information 
that because America is a prohibition country 
they feared they might offend some of the guests 
by serving wine. When one recalls the ban- 
quet we had in Paris on our 1914 tour, one is 
inclined to envy poor Blattenberg and Fraser 
and Harry Gill, 

Along the banks of the Seine are wine cellars, 
bottling plants and thousands upon thousands 
of wine hogsheads. Much of the wine from 
the famous vineyards is brought here to be 
bottled and shipped. For centuries the wine 
industry has been the very life of certain parts 
of France and Italy and we were told that 
when the 18th amendment to the U. S. Consti- 
tution shut off the wine markets of the United 
States, there was a feeling among many of 
the French people that this was a vindictive 
move against France rather than a “noble ex- 
periment” for us. The World War _ had 
wrecked the industries of northern France and 
this, coupled with the loss of the wine export 
to the United States, might be said to have 
simulated a panic in Wall Street. With the 
doors of one of the best, if not the best, mar- 
kets in the world closed, its countries devas- 
tated by war, its national debt appalling, its 
currency forced to a point where a franc is 
worth but 4c, can it be wondered that those 
who serve the traveller stand with extended 
palm for a tip and look with envy upon the 
stream of Americans who travel about their 
country living at their best hotels? To those 
who at first sight are prone to look with too 
critical an eye upon the masses of the French, 
it would be well to pause and liken their con- 
dition to a disaster in their own family. Yes, 
and notwithstanding all this, France stands to- 
day among the most prosperous and self-sus- 
taining nations of the globe—no unemployed. 
Though compensation be small, its people give 
service rather than stand in the bread line. 


On the Riviera 

We could not stay all our time in France, 
so on Saturday morning, June 28th, we started 
southeast by train for Marseilles, a most in- 
teresting ride of 540 miles, crossing the river 
Rhone and into the vast area of southern 
France and northern Italy given over to grape 
growing, all of which gives‘ evidence of the in- 
finite toil with which these vineyards have been 
built and the industry cared for. Every foot 
of tillable land on the steep hill-sides is studded 
with a grape vine which is tenderly cared for. 

Marseilles is an ancient city founded by the 
Greeks in 600 B From one of its. hills 
can be seen a chateau on an island, about 
two miles from shore. Legend has it that 
Alexander Dumas’ Count of Monte Cristo was 
exiled here. Sunday afternoon was given over 
to sight seeing in that old city, leaving at 2 
in the afternoon. 
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A. V. M. A. EUROPEAN TOUR, 1930 


The heavy black line extending through West Central Europe from Cherbourg, France, to Gal- 
way, Irish Free State, traces the route traveled by the American veterinary party in connection 
with attendance at the Eleventh International Veterinary Congress at London, England, August 
3rd to 11th, 1930. The British Isles are shown on a scale somewhat larger than that used for 
Continental Europe. Distance traveled (from New York): 16,000 miles; Countries visited: 13; 
Duration of tour (from New York): 76 days; Veterinary Colleges visited: 13; Waters traveled 
on or adjacent to: Atlantic Ocean, Seine River, Mediterranean Sea, Rhone River, Canals and 
Adriatic Sea, Lakes Thun and Brierz, Danube, Maldan, Rhine, Elbe, Havel Lakes, Zuider Zee, 
Maas River, North Channel, Thames, Clyde (River and Firth), Loch Lomond, Loch Katrine, 
Irish Channel and River Shannon; Moneys used: France—Franc ($0.04); Italy—Lira ($0.05) ; 
Switzerland—Franc ($0.20); Germany—Mark ($0.24); Austria—Shilling ($0.14); Hungary— 
Pengo ($0.17); Czechoslovakia—Kronen ($0.03); Holland—Gulden ($0.40); Belgium—Franc 
($0.334); England—Pound ($4.86), Half Crown ($0.62%4), Shilling ($0.24), Six Pence ($0.12), 
Half Penny ($0.01) ; 
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A six-hour train ride took us to our hotel 
on the Mediterranean beach at Nice, where we 
enjoyed two days of bathing and motoring. 
One of our motor trips was the famous Cor- 
niche Drive built by Napoleon along the coast 
from Nice to Italy. This drive is many hun- 
dred feet above sea level and, as its name im- 
plies, is right on the edge of the mountain. 
We stopped for a moment at La Turbie Tower, 
1640 feet above sea level. This is said to be 
the oldest tower in Europe and to have been 
built by the Roman senate 6 B. C. to com- 
memorate the victory of the Alpine tribes. 

From here we went to the principality of 
Monaco, and visited the world-famous Monte 
Carlo, a spot of splendor, indeed. 


In the Land of Mussolini 

From Nice we went to Milan, Italy, passing 
en route through one of the richest agricultural 
regions anywhere. We saw the famous Ca- 
thedral of Milan, the second largest in the 
world (the largest being St. Peters in Rome). 
History states that it took 500 years to build 
the Milan Cathedral. This structure is Gothic 
in type, has 4400 statues, inside and out. When 
Napoleon conquered Italy he had a statue of 
himself placed on one of the pinnacles of this 
cathedral. One of the famed, if not the most 
famous painting in the world, Leonardo de 
Vinci’s “Last Supper,” finished in 1497, is to 
be seen on the walls of the old refectory in 
the monastery. This painting begins to look 
as if it needs reconditioning. 

Leaving Milan July 3rd, we traveled 164 
miles to Venice, a city made up of 134 islands 
interlaced with canals. Gondolas every place, 
but no horses or automobiles. We rode in 
gondolas from the railway station to our hotel. 
The trip took one-half hour. This is an inter- 
esting spot for a short visit, but unless decid- 
edly amphibious, one soon tires of it. Among 
other things that this city boasts of is the 
famous Doges Palace with its golden stairway 
which, at one time, only nobility was allowed 
to trod; the dungeons for torture, the head- 
man’s block, with its hole in the floor for the 
blood of the unfortunate ones to drip into 
the sea are all in this ghastly place. One of 
its chambers is pointed out as the one in which 
Lord Byron spent a night to get local color 
for his “Prisoner of Chillon.” Leaving this 
relic of semi-barbarity, we hurried on to see 
the famous St. Mark’s Square surrounded by 
the winged lions and the bronze horses, which 
were once taken to Constantinople by Napo- 
leon, but later returned. The pigeons in the 
square indeed look familiar as this picture has 
been distributed so widely. Great crowds 
gather in this square, on the hour, to see 
the bronze bell ringers on the famous clock 
erected at the time that Columbus discovered 
America. Mechanical figures strike the hour 
on an anvil. Venice became a world power 


around 1206 and from then until the discovery 
of America was one of the most powerful cities 
in the world, having absolute control of mari- 
time commerce. 
1806, when conquered by Napoleon. 


It remained a republic until 
It once 
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had a population of a half million, but it has 
now dwindled to 150,000. 

One should not leave this section of Italy 
without paying a visit to Lido, a fashionable 
watering place on the Adriatic Sea, being but 
a short distance from Venice. This, indeed, is a 
bewitching spot. 


Switzerland 

On July 5th, we were off at 4:30 A. M. (get 
that) by train for Interlaken. This was one 
hot day, but we had so few hot days on the 
whole trip that just cause for complaint was 
wanting. The heat was intensified by our trip 
through the 12%-mile Simplon Tunnel, the 
longest in the world. This tunnel is passed 
through just after crossing the frontier into 
Switzerland. Out of this heat we ran into the 
foothills of the Swiss mountains, their sides cov- 
ered with flowers and, but a short distance 
above, the snow capped peaks. We reached In- 
terlaken about 8 o’clock in the evening. 

This city, as its name indicates, is located 
between two lakes, Lake Thun on one side, 
and Lake Brienz on the other, and is 1870 
feet above sea level. From our hotel window 
we could see the famous Jungfrau but a short 
distance away. Sunday morning we started for 
a trip up this famous mountain; the summit 
has an elevation of a little over two miles. The 
trip is made by an inclined railroad; rate of 
travel about four miles an hour. Qn the top 
of this mountain there were many enjoying 
skiing and sledding on snow glaciers, some of 
which are said to be over 300 feet deep. 

From Interlaken we made a brief visit to 
3erne, the capital of Switzerland, and -there, 
at the Government Biological Laboratories, saw 
a moving picture of microbes, a unique and in- 
teresting entertainment. 

On the afternoon of July 8th, we entrained 
for Lucerne. To leave the valley and get over 
the mountain, we traveled for some distance on 
a cog railroad. This emphasizes the rugged- 
ness of the country. At Lucerne, like most 
tourists, we were anxious to see the much- 
talked-of Lion of Lucerne, carved in the side 
of the mountain. This, indeed, is a marvelous 
piece of sculpture, dedicated to the courage 
and fidelity of the 76 Swiss guards who stood 
by Louis XVI and were shot down, one by 
one, as each in turn took his place guarding 
the door of the Tuileries. This is a work of 
the Danish sculptor, Thorwaldsen. In the 
evening, we had the pleasure of a visit with 
Sir Arnold Theiler, who lives in the suburbs 
of Lucerne. His work in the Union of South 
Africa on mineral deficiency ailments, it will 
be remembered, attracted world wide attention. 
He is also remembered as having toured Amer- 
ica a few years ago, and attended a number of 
veterinary meetings in this country. The next 
day, Sir Arnold joined us in a boat ride on 
Lake Lucerne. He speaks Swiss, French, Ger- 
man, English and perhaps other languages with 
facility and his visit was indeed an enjoyable 
feature of our trip. One of the members of 
our party worked in Sir Arnold’s Laboratory 
at Onderstrepoort, Pretoria. 

Among places of interest on the shores of 
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Lake Lucerne that we passed was the home 
of Richard Wagner, where he wrote his famous 
opera, “Tristan and Isolde,” and where his 
son, Siegfried,“was born. The city of Lucerne 
now owns this place. Further down the lake 
is a massive upright boulder inscribed to the 
memory of Schiller. Associated with this lake 
is the legend of William Tell and there is a 
chapel built in his honor. At one time this 
lake was called the Lake of the Four Cantons 
of the Forest. It is shaped like a hand with 
the thumb missing. Switzerland is the first 
place south of Norway to have any timber to 
speak of and it was the first country we passed 
through where there are wooden houses. About 
Interlaken the chalets are built of wood, but 
all of the roofs are of flat stone, similar to our 
slate but much thicker. Tilling the soil in this 
mountainous country is no simple task. It 
must be done entirely by hand. Farm machin- 
ery could not be used here. The Swiss farmer 
makes his cheese in the mountains and stores 
it there until the cold weather. Then his cattle 
drift back into the valleys to their winter quar- 
ters and the farmer follows, moving his produce 
on sleds. 
We Reach Germany 

We left Lucerne July 10th for " hunts Ger- 
many, stopping off at Zurich for a short time. 
Thence to Romanshorn, where we crossed Lake 
Constantine for Lindau, Germany. While 
crossing the lake we passed on the left, or west 
side, within sight of Friedrichshafen, where the 
famous Zeppelins are built. We reached Mu- 
nich at 8:30 P. M. About half of our party 
left that evening for the Passion Play, being 
held at Oberammergau, about 60 miles away, 
joining the remainder of the party again the 
next evening. This Passion Play lasted nine 
hours including an intermission of 1% hours 
for lunch. The cost including transportation 
and lodging was $28 each for members of our 
party. 

This was our first glimpse of Germany—a 
marvelous country, indeed—wonderful agricul- 
tural land with substantial homes and farm 
buildings, that are so characteristic of this sec- 
tion of Europe, including Austria, Czechoslo- 
vakia and Hungary. Most of them are built 
of stone, brick or stucco with tile roofs, with a 
setting of farm land tilled to the very inch. 
Many of the homes and farm buildings are 
joined as they are in our New England states. 

At Munich we visited the Technical Museum, 
which is said to be the largest and most com- 
plete of its kind in the world. It is a revela- 
tion to one who has never seen a thing of 
this sort. This building houses replicas de- 
picting almost every kind of industry, such as 
mining, manufacturing and agriculture, as well 
as technical and scientific laboratories. Ma- 
chines of every sort showing the progressive 
evolution of machinery and methods. The 
planetarium is little short of marvelous. Some 
of us were able to gain more knowledge of 
the heavens in 15 minutes here than we had 
been able to gather from geographies and class 
rooms all of our lives. The interest our party 
took in the planetarium illustrates a curious 
trait of tourists. There is only one other 
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planetarium in the world. It is on the lake 
front in Chicago. Most of our party had been 
in Chicago from one to fifty times and yet not 


one of us had visited the Chicago institution, 


which is newer and said to be more elaborate 
than the planetarium in Munich. 

No one, of course, should visit Munich with- 
out going to the famous Royal Breweries, 
where thousands and thousands gather in the 
evening to drink from steins that are said to 
hold two litres. If you cannot get outside of 
one of those, you do not pass for even a novice 
in the art of beer drinking. 

A clock displaying a procession of mechan- 
ical knights that go through a series of perform- 
ances to the tune of marvelous chimes, each 
hour, is one of the sights of this city. 


Science and Art in Austria 

From Munich we went to Vienna (Wien), 
a distance of about 300 miles, reaching there 
at 6 P. M. July 13th. We stopped at the 
Grand Hotel, very elaborate, indeed, with 400 
excellent rooms. While riding about this won- 
derful city, modern in every detail, we saw one 
of the houses in which the famous Beethoven 
lived. It is said that he lived in many, as he 
was quite temperamental and changed resi- 
dences often. This city with its monuments 
to Goethe, Mozart, Schiller, Schubert and many 
other celebrities, is skirted by the famous 
Danube. 

Vienna is now giving special attention to 
the housing of its working class. There have 
been built recently hundreds of new apart- 
ment houses, with apartments of ‘three rooms 
for rent to those whose salary does not exceed 
500 shillings per month (an Austrian shilling 
is worth 14c) for the small sum of $2.50 per 
month. These apartment houses are built in 
units around a common court, which serves 
as a playground. There is also a bathing pool 
for the children in each court. This has sent 
real estate values in Austria down to a level 
never before heard of. A Vienese family may 
employ one servant without tax; one extra 
servant brings a heavy tax, and for the third 
servant the tax is practically prohibitive. It 
is now proposed to build bachelor apartments, 
consisting of a combined living room and bed 
room and a kitchenette to be rented at $1.25 
per month. 

Everyone acquainted with the history of med- 
icine and surgery is aware that Vienna is one 
of the world’s outstanding medical and surgical 
centers. Its magnificent hospitals are manned 
by some of the best trained medical men and 
most skilled surgeons. We were told that none 
of these men receive more than a few hundred 
dollars a year for their hospital services, labor- 
ing purely for suffering humanity and the cause 
of their noble profession. 

Here is the Palace of Schonbrunn, a small 
replica of Versailles. It is also known as 
Queen Maria Theresia’s Palace, the only queen 
who ever reigned in Austria. Her reign lasted 
40 years. She died in 1780. She had 16 chil- 
dren, one of whom was Marie Antoinette, wife 
of Louis XVI of France. Marie Louise, Na- 
poleon’s second wife, was a granddaughter of 
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Maria Theresiar Franz Josef, Austria’s last 
emperor, was crowned Emperor of Austria in 
1845 and King of Hungary in 1867. He ruled 
until his death at a great age in 1916. 

Austria is now a republic. Its population, 
before the war, was 56 million. It is now about 
6 million. 

From Vienna we journeyed to Budapest, the 
capital of Hungary. Buda and Pest are divided 
by the blue Danube, Buda on one side of the 
river and Pest on the other. ‘The two, how- 
ever, are made as one by a magnificent bridge. 
These combined cities have a population of 
about a million inhabitants. Turkey occupied 
Budapest and the greater part of Hungary for 
150 years from 1526 to 1676. Hungary lost 
two-thirds of its population by the treaty of 
Trianon in 1920. It is now a regency. Charles 

“IV (Carl) was the last king, leaving a son 
who is now 18. There is a feeling that there 
may be a movement to place him on the throne. 
This seems possible as about two-thirds of 
the power is now in the hands of the aristo- 
crats and the clergy. It is said that the lower 
classes are suffering severely. We saw women 
doing such drudgery as mixing mortar and 
carrying hods and men doing dray work, 
hitched to small wagons. Most of the horses 
of the poor starved or were slaughtered for 
food during the six months of communistic 
reign in 1920. The flag on the capitol flies at 
half mast and the people express a determina- 
tion to fly it so till what they term the “crime 
of Versailles,” referring to the treaty that ended 
the World War, is righted. 

On our second and last day at Budapest, we 
were delightfully entertained at luncheon at 
the Scochenyi Baths, as guests of the city of 
Budapest. The tour party had arranged to 
give Doctor Eichhorn, scientific director of the 
tour a token of their appreciation of his efforts 
in their behalf and chose Budapest, the city of 
his birth, as the place to make the presenta- 
tion of a fine watch suitably engraved for the 
occasion. 

A Prosperous “War Baby” 

On the morning of July 18th, we left Buda- 
pest for Prague (Praha) the capital of Czecho- 
slovakia, a 12-hour ride through an area so 
agriculturally rich, with acres and acres of 
wheat, potatoes, corn, flax and hops, as to en- 
gage, almost constantly, the attention of our 
men folks. The republic of Czechoslovakia, 
made up of what was formerly Serbia and part 
of Austria and Hungary had been under Aus- 
trian rule for about 300 years. 

We were agreeably impressed by its bustle 
and the air of animation in Prague. The busy 

crowds thronging that broad thoroughfare, the 

Wenceslaus Square, conveyed the notion that 

one was in the heart of the metropolis of a 

great nation rather than in the capital of one 

of the smaller countries of Europe, for Prague 
is the capital of the most fortunate of all the 
new states called into life by the treaty of 

Versailles. 

Czechoslovakia inherited about three-quarters 
of the industrial resources of the old Austro- 
Hungarian empire. The northwestern part of 
the country is one of the most highly developed 
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industrial districts in Europe. Within the 
borders of the new country at her birth were 
well-founded and organized industries and 
great mineral and agricultural resources, nor 
was her territory overrun by the contending 
armies during the World War as was the 
case with Poland. 

The Czechs are noted for thrift and industry. 
The national savings are increasing at the 
rate of $90,000,000 a year. Compared with other 
nations of Europe, Czechoslovakia has suffered 
little from unemployment. 

The people seemed like a nation released from 
a great burden.. Everywhere there is manifes- 
tation of the happiness that freedom has 
brought these people. The farmers live in col- 
onies in this country much as they do in 
France, with no evidence of poverty anywhere 
among those “living on the land.” Our hotel 
at Prague Etoile Bleu, meaning blue star, was 
a magnificent one, indeed, more than 300 years 
old. Some of our party occupied rooms 5 
and 6, which were formerly a single room and 
the one in which the treaty between Austria 
and Germany was signed in 1866. Mr. Walten, 
our conductor, where possible, always secured 
a hotel for us with running water and baths, 
knowing that American travelers are accus- 
tomed to such, but it could not be done in 
this hotel. Even the heating is by a wood- 
burning porcelain stove in each room. 

Prague is on the banks of the Maldan river. 
This river is spanned by St. Charles bridge, 
of legendary fame. We visited what, before 
the war, was the palace of the rulers but is 
now the home of the president. In this palace 
is the world-famed Spanish Hall, built in 1500 
and said to be the largest hall in Europe. The 
chandeliers and all trimmings are carved wood 
covered with gold leaf. The magnificence and 
splendor can perhaps be better realized when 
it is known that it required 3500 candles to 
light the hall, each candle in its own carved 
setting. There is another unusual room in 
this building, where the trusses of the ceiling 
are of Czecho-Gothic style. These trusses have 
a half twist in them and do not go all the 
way across the ceiling, stopping at the center. 
It is said there is nothing quite like this in 
any other building in the world. Leading from 
this room is the Supreme Court Chamber where 
the king presided. The rail showing how the 
nobles were always separated from the masses 
is still in evidence. Here there is a liberty 
bell given in 1920 to Czechoslovakia by the 
Czechs and Slavs of America. Part of this 
castle is a cathedral and in it are gorgeous 
sarcophagi of solid silver. One of these is 
said to be that of the priest who was thrown 
from St. Charles bridge into the Maldan river 
because he would not divulge to the king what 
the queen had confessed. 

We also visited the Palace of Waldstein 
(known in history as Walenstein) built during 
the 30-Years War. Walenstein was the first 
nobleman to build a bath room. It resembles 
a dingy smoke house. The bath tub and many 


relics were carried away during the Swedish 
invasion by Gustavus (1618-1648). 
was assassinated in 1634. 


Walenstein 
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od A. V. M. A. tour party at San Sousi Palace (Potsdam, Germany), reading from left to right: 
aid Top Row: Dr. J. F. DeVine; Dr. E. Sunderville; Mrs. E. L. Volgenau; Miss Ida Lonstein; Dr. 
on E. L. Volgenau; Mrs, A. T. Kinsley; Dr. A. T. Kinsley; Stranger (not with party); Dr. H. D. 
to Bergman. Second Row: Mrs. S. C. Tremaine; Major J. D. Derrick; Mrs. F. L. Stein; Miss Vir- 
od ginia Tremaine; Miss Mary M. Meehle; Dr. F. L. Stein; Miss K,. F. Cary; Mrs. L. Engelbeck; 
in Mrs. J. H. Lenfestey; Dr. J. H. Lenfestey; Mrs. C. H. Stange; Dr. C. H. Stange. Third Row: 
ig Dr. E. M. Dobbs; Man with cap not member of party; Dr. G. H. Hart; Miss Betty Anne Out- 
ve hier; Dr. F. M. Hayes; Dr. A. F. Schalk; Dr. C. B. Outhier; Mrs. Tom E. Smith; Mrs. J. S. 
1e Buckley; Dr. J. S. Buckley; Man with cap not member of party. Fourth Row: Dr. H. E. 
Tr. Curry; Mrs. E. M. Dobbs; Dr. B. J. Crespo; Mrs. J. D. Derrick; Mrs. C. B. Outhier; Mrs. E. B. 
in Ackerman; Dr. E. B. Ackerman; Dr, John R. Mohler; Mrs. J. R. Mohler; Mrs. H. M. McCon- 
m nell; Miss Miriam C. Mohler; Dr. H. M. McConnell; Miss C. M. Cotton. Fifth Row: Mr. Dore 
re Walton (conductor of tour); Mr. W. A. Ritter; Dr. F. R. Beaudette; Mrs. C. T. Hubbell; Miss 
1e Eleanor Hubbell; Dr. Wm. Henry Kelly; Miss Maude C. Miller; Miss Ruth Kelly; Miss Carita 
25 Hunter; Miss E. H. Breneman; Dr. J. San Miguel; Miss Eunice Kerr; Dr. W. E, Cotton. 
Yy Front Row: Mrs. A. F. Schalk; Mrs. C. V. Hunter; Mrs. C. L. Hall; Mrs. J. F. DeVine; Mrs. 
e W. H. Kelley; Mrs. W. A. Ritter; Mrs. H. B. Curry; Mrs. H. K. Miller; Dr. H. K. Miller; 
is Mrs. A. Eichhorn; Mrs. W. R. Kerr; Mr. Erwin Eichhorn. Dr. and Mrs. J. O. F. Price, 
1S who left the party at Plymouth; Dr. A. Eichhorn and Mrs. S. J. Southwell, members of the 
is party, are not shown in the illustration 
n j 
' | We left_Prague the afternoon of July 20th, In Berlin 

reaching Dresden that evening, stopping at the July 21st we spent in Leipzig, leaving there 
n Palast Hotel-Weber, managed by a young Ger- jn the evening for Germany’s capital, Berlin, 
g man, a real hotel man, who gave us the best 4 city of several millions. It has been the 
t meals and attention we had in Europe. The capital of Germany since 1861, and is a mod- 
e faculty of the Dresden Veterinary College gave ern prosperous city, with wide thoroughfares, 
y our party a sauerkraut dinner. magnificent buildings and beautiful and well 
h The following day, Sunday, we visited the kept parks. Its. Broadway, Unter Den Linden, 
n Art Museum and, among other things, saw is known throughout the world. 





the noted Sistine Madonna by Raphael. The next day we rode to Potsdam, 22 miles. 
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rincipally, to see the summer residence 
mag mn Raiser and that of the crown 
prince. It will be remembered that the former 
Kaiser slipped away from this palace secretly 
in the night, taking only 14 carloads of the 
furnishings with him. We went to the far- 
famed Palace San Souci, the home of the 
renowned Frederick the Great. We were in 
Voltaire’s room, where there are on display 
many evidences of his vanity. The gardens 
of this palace are noted for their beauty. In 
them is a fountain that throws water over 
100 feet high. Following the custom of others, 
we had a picture of the group taken on the 
garden steps and it turned out fine. Near 
the palace is the cemetery of Frederick’s grey- 
hounds. It was Frederick’s last wish that he 
be buried with his dogs. This wish was granted. 
His body was buried with them one night and 
then was taken elsewhere. 


On July 23rd, we visited the Kaiser's palace 
in the city of Berlin, an imposing structure 
with a gorgeous marble entrance and acres of 
parquet floors, displaying the greatest variety 
of woods and marvelous workmanship, all of 
which is enhanced by such excellent care as to 
at once attract the attention of those who are 
interested in such things. 

From Berlin we went to Hanover, an old 
city of 450,000 population. Many of its early, 
quaint houses are still standing. These houses 
are built in a very odd way—the top of each 
story running to a peak and the base of the 
story above projecting out over it. 

On the 26th, we left Hanover for Wiesbaden, 
reaching Frankfort on the Main (Mainz) about 
five o’clock in the afternoon, and, later in the 
evening crossing the river to Wiesbaden. The 
latter city is a famous health resort where the 
afflicted go to take special baths. The water 
from these springs is piped into many of the 
hotels, so a medicated bath may be taken with- 
out leaving one’s suite. 

Monday, July 28th, we left the hotel at 9 
o’clock for a trip up the Rhine. We first took 
busses to Biebrich, where the large steamers 
land. The banks of the Rhine ditier in many 
ways from those of most rivers, being flanked 
on both sides with vineyards and old castles. 
We passed the town of Bingen, made famous 
by the poet in his reference to “The soldier of 
the Legion that lay dying in Algiers,” and 
a little farther up the river on the same side, 
Coblenz, where the American army of occupa- 
tion was quartered following the World War. 
We also passed the castle now owned by 
T. Oakley Rhinelander of New York. This 
castle was flying an American flag. We could 
see, from our steamer, the birth place of 
Beethoven. : 

We reached Cologne (Koln) about 6 o’ciock 
in the evening. The French army of occu- 
pation had evacuated it only two weeks before 
our arrival. It is a city of about a half million. 
Aside from being a seaport, it is an industrial 
town, surrounded by mines rather than agri- 
cultural country. Many precious stones, such 
as amber and topaz are mined in this region. 
The Cathedral of Cologne is one of the show 
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places, if not the principal show place, in this 
city. This is said to be Gothic architecture’s 
masterwork. Its foundation was laid in 1248, 
on the site of a cathedral burned a few months 
before. The one destroyed by fire was built 
during the reign of Charlemagne. Additions 
and changes to the present cathedral extended 
over a period of more than 600 years. Almost 
$100,000 were spent on repairs and modifica- 
tions last year. ‘ 


On July 29th, about 3 o'clock in the after- 
noon, we started for Amsterdam, leaving a 
country which Gerard describes in his “Four 
Years in Germany” as “the greatest military 
nation the world has ever seen.” Yes, and if 
you take out of Germany every militaristic 
fanatic, the kind who were bred militarists, 
nursed as militarists, were schooled and have 
lived as militarists, you will still have one of 
the greatest industrial, scientific and dependable 
nations “the world has ever seen.” 


We Tour the Netherlands 


At Amsterdam, the Venice of the north, we 
stopped at the Hotel Victoria, a good comfort- 
able one. The néxt day we crossed the river 
Y (so named because it is the shape of an 
egg) and started on a tour of the islands of 
Edam, Monnickedam and Marken. The first 
leg of the trip was made by train, then a small 
boat. Holland is regarded by many tourists 
as one of the most interesting countries in Eu- 
rope. There are many reasons for this. The 
level lowlands divided by hedges or streams 
with banks thrown up on either side to form 
dikes, the limestone or brick houses, with 
thatched roofs, the immense windmills, the 
large pasture fields with hundreds and hundreds 
of Holstein cattle (both red and white and 
black and white) grazing, all gives one the im- 
pression of a vast prairie rather than a small 
country divided into small farms. The crops 
in general show the effect of intensive agri- 
culture and liberal moisture. 

The Dutch farmers (this includes women) 
are short of stature and rugged. They still 
adhere to their quaint dress and the wooden 
shoes. “Monnickedam is one of the noted dead 
cities. This was a prosperous city before the 
large area east of it was reclaimed from the 
sea, but it is now an inland town and grad- 
ually being deserted. There is a project now 
on to reclaim several million acres on the Zuider 
Zee by building a colossal dike about 50 miles 
out. Marken, a small island, is a fishing vil- 
lage where the people have changed but little 
in their customs since the beginning of the 
14th century. The men wear large bloomers 
and wooden shoes. The women wear volu- 
minous skirts and heavy red flannel petti- 
coats. They also wear three waists, one made of 
material like bed ticking with long sleeves 
bound with fancy braid, then over this is a 
sleeveless waist much embroidered and over 
this, still another smaller one. The boys and 
girls dress the same until they reach the age 
of six, with the exception that the girls wear 
plain aprons and the boys flowered ones. After 
they are six years old the boys wear trousers 
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and may have their hair cut. The girls’ hair is 
allowed to grow until the age of 16, when 
they have the back of their heads shaved, leav- 
ing two strands in front, which hang down 
as curls, on either side, or are tucked under the 
white cap—a universal head dress. These cus- 
toms are said to be retained because they at- 
tract tourists. Probably so, at any rate, whe- 
ther it is real or just a show, I’m glad they do it. 

It is the custom of the natives of this island 
to intermarry and this is claimed to have greatly 
reduced longevity. It is rare to meet a per- 
son over 60 years and women of 30 appear 
older than the average American woman of 
50 appears; yes, much older than she appears. 
The houses are low and consist of one room 
with occasionally a small additional one at the 
rear. Here an entire family lives. The sleep- 
ing quarters are berth-like compartments ar- 
ranged in a closet built in the side of the 
room. The room or house is kept scrupulously 
clean and tourists are cordially invited in with 
the hope that a coin will be dropped in the 
ever-present saucer on the table. When en- 
tering their homes the natives always leave 
their shoes outside, turned upside down (be- 
cause it rains every few minutes). There are 
no wells on the island. The water in the 
canals is more or less salty and not potable, 
so the only water to be had is the rain water 
caught in tubs or cisterns, or that imported 
when means will permit. Amsterdam, Hol- 
land’s capital, is a quaint old city filled with 
canals much like Venice. Rembrandt’s home, 
which has been carefully preserved, is one of 
the spots to which Hollanders justly point with 
great pride. Edam is, of course, the home of 
the famous cheese of that name, and its fac- 
tories are always on dress parade. 


We Are Shown War’s Devastations 


On the afternoon of July 31, we left Amster- 
dam for Brussels, reaching there about 6 P. M., 
stopping at the Le Grand Hotel. The country 
from Amsterdam to Brussels is level and lit- 
erally strewn with flower gardens. On our 
trip to Brussels, we crossed one of the longest 
railroad bridges in the world, spanning the 
Maas river, between Rotterdam and Roosendaal. 
Brussels, with a population approximating a 
million, is the capital of Belgium and by some 
styled a miniature Paris. It is old in the 
history of strife. It was here on the eve of 
the battle of Waterloo that “There was a sound 
of revelry by night and Belgium’s capital had 
gathered there, her beauty and her chivalry.” 
And even when the “cannon’s opening roar” 
broke on their ears could exclaim, “on with 
the dance, let joy be unrefined,’ or maybe it 
was “unconfined.” At any rate, according to 
Byron, they said something. 

The Palace of Justice in Brussels is an im- 
posing edifice, one of the largest in Europe. 
This was used for barracks by the Germans 
during the war. The Germans took the leather 
from all the cushions. They stripped the bronze 
from the doors and the dome to make ammu- 
nition. The sad stories that are still fresh 
in the memories of those who survived the 
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world war are one of the depressing things 
associated with a visit to this country. Like 
most tourists, our party went to the rifle range 
where Edith Cavell was executed. Here is 
marked the spot where her chair was placed 
(she was unable to stand) as the firing squad 
carried out the cruel military order. One of 
the squad, refused to fire and was shot with- 
out trial. The spot where he was executed 
is but a short distance from that of the mar- 
tyred nurse. 

During our stay in Brussels we had lunch, 
each day, in a restaurant known as The Three 
Swisses. This is a spot that our conductor, 
Mr. Walten, has been visiting almost annually 
since boyhood. The former proprietor, a lieu- 
tenant colonel in the German army, was 
court-martialed for some technical violation 
in favoring his Belgian friends. He too, was 
dispatched on the rifle range. Brussels, in 
fact all of Belgium, has had rather a hectic 
career. For centuries, it was under Spanish 
rule. Later it was taken over by the Austrians 
and held by them for several centuries. It 
was then under Holland’s rule for 15 years. 
After the French Revolution, Belgium was a 
French possession, not becoming a free nation 
until 1830. This year they celebrated their 
centennial anniversary. The prevailing lan- 
guage in Belgium is French, but the present 
ruling family is more German than French. The 
principal industries of Brussels are carpet mak- 
ing and lace making. We are told that these 
beautiful laces are all hand made and the re- 
sult of infinite toil by peasant women receiv- 
ing but one shilling per hour, or 35 cents for 
a ten-hour day. The fields of Waterloo, where 
Napoleon suffered his ruinous defeat in 1815 is 
but twelve miles from Brussels. The finest 
street in Brussels is named Brand Whitlock 
Boulevarde in honor of our ambassador to Bel- 
gium during the war. 

Sunday morning we spent at Ostend, the 
Newport of Belgium. En route we passed 
through the Hague, a city that some of us 
enjoyed so much, sixteen years previously. At 
that time we visited the Royal Palace of Queen 
Wilhelmina and the world renowned Carnegie 
Peace Palace and from the steps of the latter 
we saw small Dutch cannon being drawn past 
by thirty-dog teams on the way to the Dutch 
frontier the beginning of military activity of 
the World War which broke over Europe two 
days later. 

The famous beach of Ostend stretches for 
twenty miles along the North Sea. The dress- 
ing houses on wheels are drawn to the water 
by horses and then back again onto the dry 


sands. 
Mal de Mer 


From here we took a small steamer across 
the English Channel. The channel was ex- 
tremely rough and a goodly number of the 
passengers, including some of the stewards, 
were sick. It was my first experience of this 
unpleasant feeling and, oh boy! if it hadn’t been 
for that stuff in Doctor Lenfesty’s bag, I don’t 
think I should have come to yet. We reached 
Dover about 3:15 in the afternoon and all en- 
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joyed the ride along the rugged chalk cliffs. 
The country side from Dover to London is 
not unlike some parts of our own New York 
state. 

We reached London at 5:30, stopping at the 
Imperial Hotel, a huge structure, but in no 
sense modern. 

That evening the president and the Organ- 
izing Committee of the Congress tendered a 
reception to our party and other visitors to the 
Congress at the May Fair Hotel, which put 
all in the right frame of mind for an enjoyable 
week in London, and this we had. 


The Big Event 


The following morning, sessions of the 11th 
International Veterinary Congress began. At- 
tendance at this was the planned climax of 
the whole tour, the event around which the 
tour had been built. The Congress was the 
big event of 1930 in the veterinary world. How- 
ever, nearly 100 pages of discussions and other 
matters pertaining to the Congress have al- 
ready been published in VETERINARY MEDICINE 
and I shall not attempt to add to this ma- 
terially. 

The Congress was held at Central Hall, 
which is quite near the parliament buildings 
and Westminster Abbey. Many of us en- 
joyed the walk daily from our hotel to the 
place of meeting, a distance of approximately 
one and one-half miles. I usually went one 
way down past the imposing Nelson monu- 
ment in Trafalgar Square, past the gorgously 
uniformed Horse Guards, where the riders sit 
on their black horses, under arches, in front 
of Whitehall. Notwithstanding I passed these 
guards many, many times they still were in- 
teresting, sitting sphinx-like, for a solid hour, 
scarcely moving an eyelash. In the rear of 
Whitehall Grounds, Buckingham Palace, the 
London residence of His Majesty the King, 
and St. James Palace may be seen, and a little 
farther down the narrow but famous Downing 
Street, where (at No. 10) resides the Priine 
Minister. I repeat, I usually went this way, 
but in the whole week I was never able to find 
my way back by the same route. I under- 
stand there were others as confused as to 
directions as myself. Boston has nothing on 
this section of London for crooked streets. 

Parliament Building and Westminster Abbey 
are of course world famous. The latter, in 
the minds of tourists, is principally associated 
with the burial place of renowned Britons. 

Tuesday evening, another reception and con- 
versazione was given by the president and mem- 
bers of the Royal College of Veterinary Sur- 
geons at the British Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Cromwell Road, South Kensington. 

Wednesday, August 6th, was a banquet given 
by H. M. Government to the official delegates 
from other countries. The official delegates 
from the United States were Drs. John R. Moh- 
ler, C. H. Stange, A. Eichhorn and myself. The 
United States was honored by our distinguished 
colleague, Doctor Mohler, receiving the hon- 
orary degree of M. R. C. V. S., from the Royal 
Veterinary College. 
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Post-Prandial Oratory in Various Languages 

Thursday evening the official banquet of the 
Congress was held. Most of our party attended 
this and Doctor Mohler was one of the speak- 
ers. There were more than 800 at this banquet. 

Friday evening a reception and conversazione 
was given by the Lord Mayor and Corporation 
of the City of London at Guildhall, by speciai 
invitation. We may have wealth and big hearts 
and good cheer in America, but I doubt if this 
generation—not even Californians—will ever be 
able to entertain with the pomp and splendor 
that this reception entailed. Let us be candid to 
our British colleagues and acknowledge, with 
hats off, that this reception outdid anything that 
most of us had ever seen or dreamed of. The 
magnificence of the hall and its decorations, the 
courtliness with which the Lord Mayor came to 
the reception with his golden coach and four 
and his retinue of attendants all in gorgeous and 
quaint costumes gave a setting of beauty and 
harmony that could not fail of good cheer. In 
this historical hall is a wonderful collection of 
gold plate. Some of it dates back to the 17th 
century. It is obtained by each retiring Mayor 
giving the city a piece of gold. 

In the crypt below the main hall is a collec- 
tion of antiques, including the Sword of Honor 
presented to Lord Nelson in commemoration of 
the Battle of the Nile, 1798. 

There was dancing and refreshments—yes, re- 
freshments everywhere. To say that “cham- 
pagne flowed like water” is no exaggeration. 
There were at least 100 courteous waiters, each 
one of them with two quarts in either hand, as- 
suring everyone that this beverage was most 
healthful and full of cheer and many of our 
party seemed willing to test the accuracy of 
their statements. 


The Next Congress in America 

Before leaving the Congress I will mention 
one other thing and this particularly for the 
information of the American Committee on ar- 
rangements that must plan for the next Inter- 
national Veterinary Congress in 1934. The pro- 
gram of a Congress is naturally so extended 
that section meetings, many of them, must be 
arranged. Thus with a large attendance, speak- 
ing many different languages and the resultant 
confusion, it becomes exceedingly difficult to 
disseminate adequate information of what is 
going on; where it is going on, and how to 
get to it. In this one phase of planning for 
the Congress, I think we should take advantage 
of the experience gathered at London and work 
out a better method for a more complete and 
less laborious plan. No doubt, Doctor Mohler, 
who is now a member of the permanent com- 
mittee, has already given this matter thought. 
With this phase simplified and improved upon, 
we shall indeed do well to equal the success 
of the British Committee in handling other mat- 
ters connected with the Congress. 

I don’t mean to imply that the information 
office at the 11th International Veterinary Con- 
gress did not function. Information was avail- 
able, but it was not easily accessible. Doctor 
Campbell of Chicago, who joined our party at 
London and who is a veteran in attending 
veterinary meetings, seemed to have no diffi- 
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culty in keeping informed as to what was going 
on and where. A humorous instance in this 
connection occurred during the last session of 
the Congress. Doctor Campbell came up to 
a group of us who were standing outside the 
meeting hall and announced that it had just 
been voted that the next Congress would be 
held in the United States, probably in Boston. 
Without a second’s hesitation, Dr. . M. 
Mitchell, professor of surgery in the Royal 
(Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh, a mem- 
ber of the group, said: “I am very fond of 
tea. I understand it is not always readily avail- 
able in America. I hope to take a supply with 
me when I go to the next Congress, and 
ask of you Americans to arrange that it shall 
not be thrown overboard when I reach Boston 
harbor.” How is that for a couple of Scots— 
one not missing a thing and the other by subtle 
wit looking out for his future? 

Although the Veterinary Congress was the 
main objective in London, most of our party 
found time to do some sight- ~seeing; that is, 
to take in some “travel features” as the tour 
companies euphemistically term it. Many made 
a Sunday pilgrimage to Stoke Poges, the coun- 
try church-yard where Thomas Gray wrote his 
famous elegy and where his remains now lie, 
“Where heaves the turf in many a moldering 
heap.” “Yon ivy-manteled tower,” however, 
is bare now, the ivy having been removed be- 
cause it was destroying the masonry. 


Oxford and Eton 


The grey towers and asphalt campus of Ox- 
ford University were also visited, as was Eton 
and its impressive chapel founded by Henry VI 
in 1440 and attended by most British Princes 
since. Our trip took us through Datchet, the 
scene of Falstaff’s. unpleasant experiences in 
the “Merry Wives of Windsor” and Windsor 
Palace, where each summer the British King 
comes with a retinue of 800 to add to the perma- 
nent staff of 400-and spends six weeks rather 
dutifully, one must conclude, in its 15th Cen- 
tury lack of comforts and conveniences. 

On our return from Windsor Palace, along 
the beautiful winding Thames, which is so small 
as to scarce be called a river, 50 miles above 
London, we passed through the Field of Runny- 
mead, where the Barons in 1215 wrung from 
King John the Magna Charta with far reaching 
consequences to all self-governing peoples ever 
since, 

Hampton Court and its flowers rivalling in 
beauty the Gardens of Versailles and, of course, 
Bushey Park, and its deer that are as tame as 
dairy cows were visited. We had seen more 
than enough cathedrals before we reached Eng- 
land, so those of our party who visited St. 
Paul’s Cathedral were outnumbered several 
times by those who visited London Tower, the 
ancient fortress and state prison, but now a 
repository of the crown jewels, and even Lon- 
don Bridge, that despite the warning of the 
nursery rhyme, seems to be standing quite 
solidly. 

Practically the entire party made the long 
charabanc, which is an English way of saying 
motor-bus trip, to Stratford-on-Avon, to visit 
Shakespeare’s birth place and the church where 
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he lies buried. The old thatched house of 
masonry and open beams is well preserved. We 
tramped through the small rooms, up the nar- 
row stairway to what is now a museum, where 
much of the original manuscript is stored. His 
will made in 1616 is an interesting document, 
his signature being very clear. 

Anne Hathaway’s cottage is just around the 
corner. The wooden bench on which William 
and Anne courted is still near the hearth. 

On the return trip we stopped at Warwick 
Castle, which in contrast to most the ancient 
buildings we visited in England and Scotland, 
is not a ruin. 

Dickens’ Old Curiosity Shop is right near the 
hotel where we stayed while in London and, 
of course, attracted the members of our party; 
as did also the famed oratory in Hyde Park. 
Two-thirds of the speakers were discussing 
religion and the remainder were about equally 
divided between those who were damning the 
British Government and those who were danin- 
ing all things American, but particularly the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff. 


The Congress Alone Was Worth the Trip 


London was a sort of midway point on our 
tour, not the middle of the tour in time or dis- 
tance, but until we got there we were going 
to the Congress, all the time after that we were 
figuratively, if not literally, headed homeward. 

We stayed in London 10 days, which was our 
longest stop on the tour. It offered a time for 
rest and contemplation. From Paris through 
Southern and Central Europe we had run a 
veritable marathon. We could but speculate 
on why some three quarters of a million Amer- 
icans go to Europe annually. It can’t be to 
view the natural scenery, for in this respect 
America is incomparably richer. All the water- 
ways of Italy could be lost in those of Florida. 
It would take a guide book or an exploring 
party to find the Jungfrau or the Matterhorn if 
they were dropped promiscuously in Glacier 
Park. The lakes of Europe combined would not 
make the smallest of the Great Lakes, and 
throughout the continent there is nothing even 
approaching Yellowstone Park or the Grand 
Canyon. It can’t be for the grandeur or the 
artistic beauty of its buildings, for if- there 
is anything in Europe that equals, surely there 
is nothing that excels in beauty the chapel at 
the University of Chicago or many of our other 
buildings. Nor can it be the size or splendor of 
their buildings, for in these respects America 
excels them by thousands. In historic and 
romantic interest Europe seems to have just 
about everything and America comparatively 
but little. But few tourists evince any par- 
ticular interest in such matters. So we can 
only conclude that Americans by the hundred 
thousands go to Europe for the same reason 
that they roam over their own country by the 
millions—because of restlessness. 

Quite a number of our original party left us 
at London and still others went their separate 
ways at Glasgow and Edinburgh. 


The Beginning of the End 
The main party left London August 12, and 
made the 407-mile trip to Glasgow in 420 min- 
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utes. Glasgow-has a population much in excess 
of a million, and next to London is the most 
important city in the British Empire, but it 
appears to have fallen on evil days; nowhere 
else did we see evidence of so much unemploy- 
ment. Miles of shipways on the Clyde were 
abandoned, or at any rate unused, and only 
here and there did we see a ship under con- 
struction. We remained in Glasgow only until 
the following morning and our hurried im- 
pressions may not reflect conditions accurately. 
A few of our party visited the Glasgow Veter- 
inary College and found it like the London 
school, inadequately housed and equipped but 
not to so great a degree. 





Statue of Wm. Dick in the grounds of the 
Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, Edinburgh, 
Scotland 


Leaving Glasgow the cold windy morning 
of August 13, we put in a real strenuous holi- 
day. It is but 41 miles from Glasgow to Edin- 
burgh as the crow flies, but we probably trav- 
eled five times that distance in reaching there. 
We went by train to the south shore of Loch 
Lomond. This country, the ruggedest part of 
the Highlands, is the scene of Sir Walter 
Scott’s poem, “The Lady of the Lake,” and 
also for part of his story, “Rob Roy.” Every 
place mentioned in “The Chase” was visible 
on our route. 

We traversed Loch Lomond, noted for its 30 
beautiful islands, by boat; Ben Vorlich, where 
the sun “kindled his beacon red,” on our left 
and Ben Lomond dominating the eastern shore. 
Disembarking at Inversnaid, we made the five- 
mile trip across the rugged high ridge to Loch 
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Katrine in tallyhos drawn by four horses and 
then by boat to Trossachs Pier, on the way 
passing Ellen’s Isle, which seemed not to have 
changed since Scott saw and described it 100 
years ago as “. . . . so close with copse- 
wood bound, nor track nor pathway might de- 
clare that human foot frequented there.” The 
scenery from Ellen’s Isle to Trossachs is of the 
wildest. It will be remembered that there the 
deer was lost in “The Chase” by “dashing down 
a darksome glen in deep Trossachs’ wildest 
nook.” 

Following lunch at the Trossachs’ Hotel, we 
departed on motor buses, our fourth means ot 
transportation for the day. Immediately to the 
west of us lay “the bold cliffs of Ben Venue, 
but nearer was the copsewood gray that waved 
and wept on Loch Achray.” The road we took 
from there ‘to Callander was one of which Scott 
said, “the huntsman often paused, so strange 
the road, so wondrous were the scenes it 
showed,” and on we went, where “rose Ben 
Ledi’s ridge in air’ and along the River Teith 
where “twice that day, from shore to shore, 
the gallant stag swam stoutly o’er,” and on 
the shore of Lake Vennachar where “few were 
the stragglers, following far,’ and across the 
Brigg of Turk where “the head-most horseman 
rode alone,” to Callander and then by train to 
Edinburgh. 

Ye Canna Beat It 

Edinburgh is just the nicest place that we 
saw on the whole trip for a vacation. The city 
is clean, the streets wide, transportation facil- 
ities superlative, the retail stores excellent, parks, 
monuments and public buildings magnificent, 
and the place is fairly steeped in history. It 
was here that Robert L. Stevenson lived and 
wrote; here also Sir Walter Scott was born 
and spent most of his life. Scenes of the “Heart 
of the Midlothian” are located almost within 
the city limits. Abbotsford, which Scott built 
and where he died, is but a short distance away. 
Here, too, Robert Burns lived for a time and 
here, ‘also, Sir James Barrie wrote the * ‘Window 
in Thrums,” “The Little Minister,” and here 
still he lives and is chancellor of the University 
of Edinburgh; his immediate predecessor being 
the late Lord Balfour. From this university 
has come an astonishing number of leaders in 
science and literature, including Barrie, Scott, 
Thomas Carlyle, Charles Darwin, Goldsmith, 
Henry Drummond, Archibald Gerkie, A. Conan 
Doyle and many others. Edinburgh castle, 
which is situated on a rock some 500 feet high, 
almost in the heart of the city, has been a fort- 
ress and military stronghold for probably 3,000 
years. Here reigned the ancient kings of Scot- 
land and here James I of England was born 
and lowered 140 feet in a basket by his mother, 
Mary Queen of Scots, to be spirited away and 
baptized in the Catholic faith, while John Knox 
was smashing the locked door to the Queen’s 
apartments with the intention of making young 
James a Presbyterian. Later when he became 
James VI of Scotland, he founded the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh in 1582. In 1603, succeeding 
Elizabeth, he became King of England, thus 
uniting the two countries. 

Doctor Kinsley, in his story in the November 
issue of VETERINARY MEDICINE, has attempted 
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to tell all matters of veterinary interest on the 
trip and has done it well, and Doctor Schalk, 
in his story in the December issue, and Doctor 
Stange, in his story in the March issue of this 
publication, have given excellent accounts of the 
veterinary colleges visited, but it seems to me 
that because of the great influence that men 
going out from the Royal (Dick) Veterinary 
College at Edinburgh have had on the progress 
of veterinary medicine in America, that it may 
be worth while to make some further mention 
of this school. 


A Source of Veterinary Leaders 


It was in Edinburgh that Wm. D‘ck, founder 
of the school grew up and worked in his father’s 
horseshoeing establishment in White Horse 
Close. Because of his interest in veterinary 
medicine, at the age of 19 he set out by post 
to London, requiring 14 days on the trails that 
served for roads those days. After a short 
course in the London Veterinary College, he 
returned to his native city and established the 
Dick Veterinary College, which after a few 
years was located in a building in Clyde Street, 
just off St. Andrew Square. Here it operated 
for 100 years and from its portals came Sir 
John M’Fadyean to head the Royal Veterinary 
College of London for 35 years, until he retired 
in 1927 after 51 years of teaching; from it also 
came James Law (who like M’Fadyean, was 
first an assistant in anatomy at his Alma Mater) 
to Cornell, where for 40 years he headed what is 
now the New York State Veterinary College and 
left a profound imprint on veterinary education 
in America, retiring after 48 years of teaching. 
From the same school came also Duncan Mc- 
Eachran to found and for 37 vears head the 
Montreal Veterinary College, and also Andrew 
Smith to establish the Ontario Veterinary Col- 
lege and pilot it for nearly 50 years. From here 
also came Wm. Dalrymple, who may be 
said to have founded veterinary education and 
veterinary research in the Southern States. 
Others could be mentioned, but the foregoing 
is sufficient to show that but for the single 
exception of Liautard, veterinary education in 
America was founded by graduates of the Royal 
(Dick) Veterinary College. 

In 1923, after 100 years of successful oper- 
ation in Clyde Street, the Royal (Dick) Veter- 
inary College was removed to its present loca- 
tion near the world famous University of Edin- 
burgh. Its buildings are modern, commodious 
and its equipment adequate, and it is staffed by 
the same progressive type of faculty that has 
dominated the institute for more than 100 years. 
At this institution within the last decade J. Rus- 
sell Greig and H. Dryerre discovered the cause 
of milk fever, a problem that has baffled veter- 
inary research workers for several generations. 

Of course, the veterinarians in our party 
headed promptly for the Royal (Dick) Veter- 
inary College when they reached Edinburgh, 
and as is inevitably the case when positive men 
get together, arguments arose. It seemed de- 
sirable to arrange a conference for the further 
consideration of problems of importance and 
sO one was arranged at the Luffness Country 
Club, about 15 miles southeast of Edinburgh 
on the wind swept shores of the Firth of Forth. 
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Doctor Mitchell, whom I previously mentioned, 
was selected as the Scot representative at the 
conference, and Doctor Campbell to represent 
the Americans. They strove mightily like the 
patriarchs of old until long after the sun went 
down, with the result that at the 18th hole they 
were “all square” and were said to be all even 
at the 19th hole. Of course, that didn’t settle 
anything, so a second conference was arranged 
for the following day at the same place, and by 
a great run of luck the visitors seemed to have 
the argument pretty nearly won at the 18th 
hole; but a third conference was arranged to 
be held the following day at Glen Eagles, 50 
miles to the northward, where victory smiled 





A conference was arranged at the Luffness 
Country Club. Doctor Campbell; (left) John 
N. Ritchie, ay Fat - Wm. Mitchell, 


upon the Scots, squaring accounts, and it was 
arranged to continue the conferences in the 
U. S. A. in 1934, where perhaps the wind will 
not be blowing hard enough to rub the skin 
off one’s ears and push one’s false teeth down 
one’s throat, and we shall see what we shall 
see. In the conferences following the first one, 
John N. Ritchie, county veterinarian of Mid- 
lothian County, and John H. MacGregor, county 
veterinarian of Sterling County, had a part. 
Visits to tourist features in and about Edin- 
burgh included a trip to Abbottsford and an 
interesting hour in its museum; into the border 
Scot country with a visit to Melrose and Dry- 
burgh and a forgotten number of other ruined 
Abbeys. A trip to Dumfries, where Robert 
Burns spent the last three years of his sad life 
and where his body lies in St. Michael’s Church 
Yard; to Ellisland, where he farmed and wrote 
“Tam O'Shanter,” “Auld Lang Syne” and other 
poems, and to rivers, moorlands, chapels and 
taverns immortalized by him; a trip, of course, 
to the University of Edinburgh, where Lord 
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Lister discovered the importance of antiseptics 
and where Simpson discovered chioroform, the 
two of them thus laying the foundation on 
which modern surgery is built; a trip to the 
Moredun Institute, where Dr. J. Russell Greig, 
late of the Royal (Dick) Veterinary College, 
has recently been made director and where re- 
search is being carried on to determine the 
cause of grass disease (blind staggers) in horses, 
braxy in sheep and some other diseases; to 
Rosslyn Chapel, erected in 1446 and the oldest 
chapel in Scotland that is not in ruins as a 
result of border wars or religious wars; the 
bridge across the Forth; Scott monument; the 
War Memorial, the finest in all Europe; The 
Castle; Arthur’s Seat; Holyrood Palace; St. 
Giles Cathedral; Stirling, the gateway to the 
Highlands; the Battlefield of Bannockburn; 
and many other places, including “Auld 
Ayr, that ne’er a town surpasses for hon- 
est men and bonny lasses,” and near it “Allo- 
way’s auld and haunted kirk” and the birth- 
place of Robert Burns. It was only here (in 
Ayrshire) that we saw any considerable num- 
ber of cattle in Scotland; but there were sheep, 
thousands of them, on all the moorlands. 


Ireland, First in Many Things, Was Last on 
Our Tour 

So we regretfully bid adieu to the land of 
heather, the charm of which has been so beauti- 
fully told in song and story by its bards. Some 
of our party went to Liverpool to embark for 
home, others took a boat from Glasgow, first 
on the Clyde River, to the Firth of Clyde and 


out into the North Channel and Irish Sea, 
reaching Belfast at 7:30 the next morning. 
Belfast, the capital of North Ireland, includ- 
ing the counties of Fermanagh, Armagh, Down, 
Antrim Londonderry and Tryone, is a marvelous 
city when we take into consideration the lack 
of peace and harmony that has prevailed in it 


for so long. It is in every way modern with 
a municipal edifice that would do credit to any 
city of its size. Its streets are clean and at- 
tractive. Its shop windows are adorned with 
choicest of linens and woolens, as well as gen- 
eral merchandise, that makes up conveniences 
and luxuries. The very atmosphere seems to 
explain its prosperity and modernity. The 
jaunting car is very much in evidence here, as 
it is throughout the Emerald Isle. 

To horse lovers, it is a glorious sight to see 
the collection of cabbies with their frayed liv- 
ery coats and top hats and the poor old nags 
with their heads down drowsing and perhaps 
dreaming of their cousins in the States, who 
have long since been robbed of their birthright 
by the motor car. As strangers approach or 


pass these cab stands, it reminds one of Cen- - 


tral Park at 59th Street, a score of years ago, 
when these knights of transportation vied with 
each other to capture a “fare.” But no place 
in any land can the siren voice of the solicitor 
excel the jolly rich brogue of Paddy, who has 
elected to stay at home. 

From Belfast it is a three-hour train ride to 
Dublin on the Liffey River. When entering 
the Irish Free State, our baggage was inspected 
at Dundalk with particular concern for tobacco 
and perfume. Dublin, the capital of the Irish 
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Free State, is also a world famous capital, out- 
doing many cities in its hunting estates and race 
courses. There are five race courses within 30 
miles of the city of Dublin. I visited some of 
the Hunt Clubs and saw many of the famous 
Irish hunters that are renowned wherever horse 
flesh is appreciated. 

From, Dublin, on the east of Ireland, we 
crossed by train to the west, passing through 
what might be styled a representative agri- 
cultural area, small fields fenced in with heavy 
stone walls, splendid farming and grazing land, 
some swampy and boggy from which turf is cut. 
Our first stop was at Athenry, a typical small 
Irish village of about 1,000 inhabitants. We 
were particularly fortunate in locating a family 
hotel. Our host, Mr. O’Neill, not only cared 
for us comfortably, but helped us get a true 
picture of Irish life. From Athenry we went 
to Galway, a seaport. This is an old historic 
city. We spent Sunday there. The day was 
cold and rainy, but I stood for over an hour 
in the rain listening to De Vallera and his 
cohorts airing their political views and de- 
nouncing Cosgrove and his followers. Ireland 
has thrown off one yoke that has galled her 
for centuries, but has another great problem to 
solve. She has internal troubles as might be 
expected, which has been true in the infancy 
of practically all nations, Our own civil war 
is fresh in the memory of some still living. She 
can never rise to the heights of which Robert 
Emmett dreamed while she remains shackled 
to. superstitions. 

We took a tender from Galway to meet the 
steamer Cedric at Blackhead. Our departure 
was depressing. To add to the wet chilliness 
of the night, we were delayed in sailing and 
received the unpleasant news that the Cedric, 
which had sailed from Liverpool, would be sev- 
eral hours late, due to a heavy fog. As we 
milled around the dock we saw pathetic in- 
stances of families being separated, daughters 
leaving mothers—not for a brief pleasure cruise 
—but as many of our forebears left, never to 
see their dear ones again. Yes, leaving for the 
one land where, as they believe, all subjects are 
sovereigns, where all hopes and aspirations are 
given full sway and where honesty and indus- 
try are always rewarded. 

We reached New York harbor around noon 
August 26, joining in the sentiment that has 
been so often expressed since 1886, when the 
Statue of Liberty first raised her arms on Bed- 
loe’s Island—“Doesn’t she look good?” 


The Next War 

Probably. a veterinary publication is not the 
place for a discussion of international politics, 
nor is a veterinary tourist likely to be a com- 
petent interpreter of the political situation in 
countries visited. I confess I do not always 
feel competent to set forth anything like an 
accurate idea of matters political or military in 
our own country, much less of other countries, 
from a superficial observation. This, of course, 
I do know, that the majority of true Amer- 
icans are peace loving and peace respecting 
people; but our isolation, our security and our 
opulence have much to do with this. It should 
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be an easy matter for anyone to say grace over 
a juicy steak, but I note that some of us are 
not always Job-like when living near a messy 
neighbor. 

Our contacts were almost exclusively with 
the professional class, but it seems highly prob- 
able that the attitude of this class in national 
matters would be quite in harmony with that 
of the general masses. The impression gathered 
by many of our party is, I believe, that the 
professional class of Europe confidently expect 
another great European war, very soon. If 
strong, level headed leaders can defer such a 
horror, it is, of course, probable that, like a 
deep sorrow, time may soften and change the 
complexion: of the whole thing. Notwithstand- 
ing that all are cognizant of war horrors, still 
some seem to regard war as preferable to 
peace, under present conditions and, in any case, 
inevitable. What the ruling class may think 
of the probabilities of another war can per- 
haps be best gathered by what we read in the 
daily press. 

France is immensely strong in a military 
sense; when we were there her pet peeve was 
Italy, but other animosities are rampant. It 
would appear that the country is spending far 
more on preparation for the next war than on 
repairing the disasters of the last war. 

Italy, 90 per cent Fascistic, just radiates with 
centrally directed discipline. Its hatred for 
France is intense. One finds individuals boast- 
ing that in the World War they killed more 
French than Austrian soldiers. Officially 400,- 
000 troops are receiving training under arms. 
Actually, it is said, there cannot be fewer than 
four times that number. They are to be seen 
everywhere—columns of men in uniform on 
many of the principal streets, platoons, com- 
panies, regiments, drilling on the plazas, and it 











The author and Mrs. DeVine, also the most wonderful of granddaughters. 
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is not an uncommon thing to see organized 
drilling before and after working hours, in the 
cities and villages. It really seems impossible 
to get away from it. In addition to the crew, 
there is a soldier on every railway car. We 
were told that far in the mountains, in the most 
remote places to which automobile traffic ex- 
tends, are to be seen mountain batteries with 
pack cannon drilling—drilling for what? Mus- 
solini may have his faults, but one fhing is 
certain, he has put his country on its tiptoes 
and the mendicants and the rogues have gone 
to work or to cover. 

Before the World War Vienna had a trib- 
utary population of 56,000,000, now it is 6,000,- 
000. Austria as it formerly existed is ruined. 
Its impoverishment is appalling. Its people are 
in despair and seem to be anxiously and hope- 
fully awaiting an opportunity to avenge their 
wrongs. 

Germany’s attitude toward the Versailles 
Treaty is too well known to require repetition. 
Perhaps it could all be summed up by stating 
that it would seem as if a revision of the treaties 
is a condition precedent to peace in Europe. 

In England it was different. There the con- 
cern seems to be of the stability of the present 
system of government. The substitution of 
some. bizarre experiment in government is 
looked upon as not being an impossibility. 

In most European countries there has been a 
vast redistribution of wealth since the war. 
Internal debts, public and private, were repudi- 
ated by means of depreciated currencies. The 
whole investing class was impoverished for the 
enrichment of the debtor class. England, whose 
currency was not depreciated, is effecting the 
same redistribution through unbelievably high 
taxes, subsidies and unemployment insurance 
—the dole. 
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DEAN CF NEW YORK STATE VETER- 
INARY COLLEGE DIES 

Pierre Augustine Fish, dean of the New York 
State Veterinary College, died at his home in 
Ithaca, N Y., February 19, at the age of 66. 

Doctor Fish had served on the faculty of the 
New York State Veterinary College in various 
capacities for the past 40 years, since 1890, 
with byt two interruptions. In 1895-96 he was 
assistant to Moore in the Pathological 
Division of the Bureau of Animal Industry 
and in 1918-19 he held a commission as major 
in the Veterinary Corps and was attached to 
the sugeon general's office in Washington. 

Doctor Fish was graduated from Cornell with 
the degree of B. S. in 1890, D. Se. in 1894 and 
D. V. M. in 1899, While stationed in W ashing- 
ton he attended the National Veterinary Col- 
lege, graduating with a degree of D. V. S. 
in 1896. 

When the A. V. M. A. 
of an official journal in 1915, Doctor Fish was 
appointed editor and served in this capacity 
until he resigned in 1918 to enter the army. 
He was the first editor of the Cornell Veterinarian 
(1911) and continued in that position about five 
years. 

In 1929 a 


began the publication 


portrait of Doctor Fish 
sented to the Cornell University by 
of the New York State Veterinary 
that occasion. In 
behalf of the 
said: 

“Personal modesty characterizes Doctor Fish. 
Far from a one-sided man, he is not. satisfied 
with purely academic pursuits, but is alive to 
the responsibilities of citizenship as well. His 
enlistment and valuable service during the re- 
cent war are adequate proof of this quality. 

“Tt is a great thing for any institution to have 
visible reminders of the figures who have made 
the institution great. Among such will stand 
for all time Dr. Pierre A. Fish, who from the 
earliest foundations of the college has been 
instrumental in stamping it with standards and 
in maintaining those standards, while at the 
same time attaining notable personal achieve 
ment.’ 

Doctor Fish was the 
Doses, Therapeutic 
Writing” (1905); 


Was pre- 
the alumni 
College on 
portrait on 
President Ferrand 


accepting the 
University, 


author of “Veterinary 

Terms and Prescription 
“Examination of the Urine 
of Harse and Man” (1906) (Revised 1911, 1919 
and 1929); Pilnereees in Physiology” (1906). 
He was a frequent contributor to veterinary 
periodicals and to other scientific journals, and 
during the past four years by his research and 
articles published on the subject, added much 
to the information available on blood chemistry 
and changes that occur in the blood in animals 
suffering from milk fever and other ailments. 
He contributed an article on “Milk Fever” to 
the 11th International Veterinary Congress, 
held in London last summer. 

A more extended biography of 
may be found in Vol. X., No. 6, of 
MenIcIneE (June, 1915, pages 402-3). 

The deceased is survived by his 
five children, Elinor Mary, Margaret 
Catherine, William Cornelius) and 
Shufelt. 


Doctor Fish 
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widow and 
Arethusa, 
Elizabeth 
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ARMY VETERINARY SERVICE 
Regular Army 

First Lieut. Charles S. Greer is relieved from 
duty at Ft. Bliss, Texas, effective at such time 
ro will enable him to proceed to San Francisco, 

Calif., and sail on the transport scheduled to 
leave that port on or about April 9, 1931, for 
duty in the Hawaiian Department. 

First Lieut. Ernest E. Hodgson is assigned 
to duty at the remount purchasing and breeding 
headquarters, Lexington, Ky., upon completior 
of his present tour of duty in the Hawaiian De- 
partment. ; 

Captain Floyd C. Sager is relieved from as- 
signment and duty at the Front Royal quarter- 
master depot, Front Royal, Va., effective June 
21, 1931, and assigned to Madison Barracks, 
N. Y., for duty. 


Reserve Corps 

Acceptances: 

Butler, Clair Lenna, Second Lieut., 24th St. 
and Ave. A, care S. P. C. A., New York, Na ¥, 

Gott, Charles Voris, Capt., 516 W. Walnut St. 
Portland, Ind. 
Promotions: 

Button, Reuben 
Tacoma, Wash. 

Hodgson, Harold Bishop, 

Athens, Ga. 

Neary, Walter Emmert, 
1698, Boise, Idaho. 

Neer, Lester Cook, 
Ave., Dayton, Ohio. 


New 


Allan, to Capt., 49 Broadway, 


to Capt., 130 Hall 


to Capt., P. O. Box 


to First Lieut., 328 Edgar 


United States dur- 
hogs valued at more 


It is believed that in the 
ing the last fifty years, 
than twenty-five hundred millions of dollars 
have been lost from hog cholera. This enor 
mous loss has been taken as a matter of course, 
and the argument for the last twenty years 
has been vaccination and more vaccination. 
Regardless of this, hog cholera is still regarded 
as a death stalker without rival in the livestock 











